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Damoo: Maestro of the Big Cats 
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“And isn’t this G-E ‘Airliner’ a beauty!” 


“Just think! ‘Speed Cooking,’ these 
swell G-E features, and good looks 
—all for a sweet and low price! 
Better dash over to your G-E re- 


tailer’s, right now! 


“And for up-to-the-minute in- 


formation on other sensational G-E 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


products, listen in to ‘The G-E 
House Party’! (On the air every 
day, Monday through Friday, 3:30 
p.-m., E.D.S.T., over CBS.) 

“This is Art Linkletter, speak- 
ing for the General Electric Com- 


pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut.” 
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... Says ART LINKLETTER, 


popular M. C. on that fun-packed audience 
participation show, “‘The G-E House Party”’! 


Cs) 


“Say! This line-up of G-E features makes me 
wish | was chief cook (as if I’m not)!” 


“Look at that big oven! Holds 
a 25-lb turkey, trimmings, 
too. Huge broiler for he-man 
steaks. Everything’s auto- 
matic—even a new bride cooks 


like Mother!” 


“Good news for piggy banks! 
This G-E Deep-Well Thrift 
Cooker has 15 different uses 
—pressure cooker and raisable 
unit available at small addi- 
tional cost!” 


“Saves a lot of scrubbing! 
G-E No-Stain Oven Vent 
the 
rear unit) protects walls, cur- 
tains from oven vapors—helps 
keep ’em bright!” 


(concealed under right 





“Hmm—what's this— magic? 
G.E. calls it an Automatic 
Oven Timer. Turns the oven 
On and Off automatically. 
Your dinner cooks itself while 
you're away!” 





“Good-by guesswork! Easy 
to tell what’s cookin’ with 
G-E Tel-A-Cook Switches! 
Different colors for each heat 
signal what unit’s on, and at 
what cooking speed!” 





“Here's speed what IS speed! 
These new G-E Calrod* units 
are better than ever! Really 
fast! Made to give more even 
temperature, faster response, 
too! 5 speeds!” 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Pathfinder 
Graham Patterson: A town can 
wait for the future—or reach for it. 


This week in Webster City, Iowa, 
a dramatic event is taking place. A 
whole community is flexing its civic 
muscles. Since Webster City is typical 
of thousands of towns of less than 
25,000 population, what it is doing 
could be—and should be—done by 
other communities. 

What Webster City is doing is 
this: It has decided to show its own 
citizens—and the rest of the world— 
how important are the smaller cities 
and towns and the surrounding agri- 
cultural areas that help support them. 
Webster City has decided to become 
a Greater Webster City. 

It is already progressive and pros- 
perous; it has 8,000 inhabitants, is a 
county seat and the center of a trading 
area of 40,000 people. It has 19 flour- 
ishing industrial establishments; its 
retail shops are thriving on the trade 
of the local citizens and the nearby 
farm families. But Webster City wants 
to do even better. 


* * * 


The local Chamber of Com- 
merce enlisted the support of the 
town’s merchants, bankers, factory 
owners, civic officials, educators, cler- 
gy, and practically every one of its 
8,000 inhabitants. An ambitious pro- 
gram of civic improvement and beauti- 
fication was planned. They put on a 
clean-up campaign, a paint-up cam- 
paign. Stores were remodeled; plans 
were drawn for construction of new 
buildings. The entire community was 
given a physical—and in turn a men- 
tal—face-lifting. 
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Another Town’s Muscles 






by Graham Patterson 


This week’s program includes 
demonstrations of the newest house- 
hold equipment, cooking schools, in- 
dustrial exhibits, an automobile show, 
an air show, a farm equipment and 
livestock show and many similar at- 
tractions. But all these are incidental 
to the main objective. That is to prove 
that Webster City and its thousands 
of sister communities constitute, with 
the farms surrounding them, a closely 
interwoven and very important eco- 
nomic segment of our nation. 

Similar community events have 
been staged in the past two years un- 
der our sponsorship in Namna, Idaho, 
Bridgeton, N.J., and Stroudsburg, Pa. 
These proved what a community can 
do when it comes to “know its own 
strength”; they proved, too, that those 
who live in our smaller cities and 
towns and the farm families who shop 
in them want and will buy just as fine 
quality products as are found in the 
smartest metropolitan stores. 


* * x 


PATHFINDER and Farm Journal 
magazines are proud to lend their 
name and support to Webster City’s 
“Know Your Own Strength” cam- 
paign, because we believe that the eco- 
nomic and spiritual strength of Amer- 
ica lie in communities like Webster 
City and the surrounding farms that 
contribute so much to their prosper- 
ity. They are not separate units in 
our national economy; instead, they 
are inseparably linked to form one 
single economy—the very backbone of 
our national wealth. The prosperity 
of one adds to the prosperity of the 
other. Products of the farm become 
dollars that add to the comforts of life 
both on the farm and in the nearby 
trading center where they are spent. 

Sixty percent of America’s entire 
population live on farms and in places 
of less than 25,000 population. More 
than half of all our retail stores are 
in “Main Street” communities. And 
those stores are prosperous, for both 
Main Street and the farmer are enjoy- 
ing the greatest prosperity in history. 

The Webster Cities of America 
are rich in other things, teoo—in better 
living and working conditions, greater 
neighborliness, more opportunities for 
a more orderly, healthier life; in more 
time to really live. 


* *% * 


What Webster City is doing this 
week is something that could well be 
duplicated by any small city or town. 
Other communities are actively dis- 
cussing the idea. What about yours? 
Get to know your own strength—it 
may surprise you. 

















For Summer Safety, 


DOUBLE ACTION 


Palau 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Safe warm-weather driving 
calls for instant, lasting lv- 
brication... Get them both 
with double-action Pennzoil. 
Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude OW) Ass’n.. Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL”* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 








““... HOW CAN A MAN expect to be a busi- 
ness success without looking like one? Un- 


ruly, lifeless-looking hair . . . and loose dan- 
druff on his coat, too... Well, he may be a 
‘wrong number’ now— but wait till I tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hatt looks bervér... 


scaly teels betrer... 
when you check 





IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well- 
groomed, and you can—with just a few 
drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It 
makes a big difference in the appearance 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients...is just the thing 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care... both scalp and hair...and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaselin 


RADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 











Between 


Ourselves 





Home Permanents: Re “War of 
the Waves” (MH omen, Mar. 24), if the 
beauty operators are finding their busi- 
ness suffering, I'm afraid they themselves 
are much to blame. Where are the beau- 
tiful, soft, natural-looking waves we used 
to get for only $5? Today, after spend- 
ing anywhere from $10 to $15, a woman 
leaves the beauty shop with a head of 
snarls, fuzz, broken ends, and what have 
you. . If permanents are improved, 
beauty operators won’t have to compete 
with home permanents. 


M. McMurtry, Somerville, N.J. 


e ¢ ¢ In defense of the professional 
beautician, let me say that if state legis- 
lators believe study and examination is 
necessary for us, why is it not necessary 
for all? Domestic applications of cosme- 
tology clauses are written into most 
state laws. They allow members of the 
immediate family to work on each other, 
but this does not include aunts, uncles, 
cousins or neighbors. 

Laws governing cosmetology in most 
states are set up under public health 
measures. Kitchen wavers do not know 
how to use proper precaution in steriliza- 
tion to combat skin diseases. Kitchen wav- 
ers are also liable to damage suits when 
things go wrong. 

Monte Weeks, president, United As- 
sociation of Registered Cosmetolo- 
gists of California, San Bernardino. 


Agreement: Your editorial “Amer- 
ica Must Keep Strong” (Talking It Over, 
Apr. 7) should be the standard policy 
of every newspaper and magazine in this 
COUnETY. « « « 

Charles Barnett, Sacramento, Cal. 


e ¢ ¢ You hit the nail on the head. 
You are quite right about preparedness 
being the only thing Russia understands. 
Your picture of a B-36 at the beginning 
of the article is the answer, in conjunc- 
tion with the atom bomb... . 

J. P. Buntrager, Portland, Ore. 


e © ¢ | commend you on your atti- 
tude. We need to show a big muscle. As 
someone said: “Joe Louis is not 
going out on the street to pick a fight. 
But neither is any one, or even three or 
four, going to pick on him.” 

Hal Mackenzie, Seattle, Wash. 
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From the Author: It is very good 
of you to have sent me the Feb. 25 issue. 
. . . The article on Great Books was of 
special interest to me, and I was glad to 


Pathfinder fs Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 9, 








see my own book in the best of hands on 
the cover. 

R. W. Livingstone, The President's 

Lodgings, Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford, England. 

{Author Livingstone, Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University and President of its Cor- 
pus Christi College, here refers to his book 
Some Tasks for Education, which Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago held while posing for a PATHFINDER 
cover.—Ed.] 


Doctor Hersholt: In “Authors’ 
Bingo” (Radio, Feb. 11) you state that 
Jean Hersholt, “Dr. Christian,” has no 


doctor’s degree. It is true he has no 


M.D., but in February 1947 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Humanities in the 
Founder’s Day ceremonies at Rollins Col- 


Two doctors. Rollins’ President Holt 
honors Doctor of Humanities Hersholt. 


lege, Winter Park, Fla., at the hands of 
Dr. Hamilton Holt, its president. So you 
see Jean Hersholt is a doctor in his own 
right. 
H. F. Biddle, The College Press, 
Winter Park, Fla, 


Musie vs. Crime: We were pleased 
with the fine report on the American Mu- 
sic Conference’s research survey (Music, 
Mar. 24). The findings show a great lack 
in the American pattern of living. 

We who have worked in music for 
many years know from surveys of prisons 
and delinquents . . . that people who 
have music training in their lives seldom, 
if ever, turn to crime of any type. We 
believe music could make one of the 
greatest contributions to the solution of 
one of our most serious current prob- 
lems. ... 

Al Frost, Valeo Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Agents of Democracy: If the mil- 
lions of readers of PATHFINDER and other 
magazines would each month send their 
copies to key individuals and organiza- 
tions in Europe, Scandinavia, Korea, 
China and Latin America, they would be 
using the most powerful force available 
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for counteracting Communist lies. The 
pictures and advertisements alone would 
speak volumes in favor of our democratic 
way of life, our freedom and prosperity. 
Albert Croissant, Los Angeles. 


Twenty Million Hunters: “Re- 
sources: Running Out” (Americana, Mar. 
24) is the kind of article we conserva- 
tionists wish more magazines would run. 
May I call your attention to one thing? 
You state that “wildlife provides sport 
for 2% of the population.” That figure is 
quite low. The most conservative esti- 
mate of the number of people who go 
afield to hunt and fish as based on license 
sales alone, is 20 million. On the basis 
of 140 million total population, that is 
close to 15%. 

Robert O. Beatty, Conservation 
Director, Izaak Walton League 
of America, Inc., Chicago. 


Annuity Pensions: I wish the facts 
in “Langer’s Triumph” (Nation, Mar. 
10) regarding Government retirement 
pensions were all true. I was told I could 
have a $300 a year increase or choose a 
widow's pension after I die. So we de- 
cided to try and get along on our present 
annuity so that my wife may be sure of 
some income after I am gone. We cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. 

Clinton J. Morse, Largo, Fla. 


¢ ¢ « Your article is somewhat mis- 
leading. Retired Civil Service employes 
do not receive a pension, but an annuity 
paid by deductions from their salaries. At 
present 5% of all salaries goes to this 
fund and is increased to 6% beginning 
July 1. It’s the best annuity plan in the 
world at no cost to the Government so far. 


Lew Walker, Portland, Ore. 


Oregon Will Elect: In “Governors’ 
Races” (Nation, Mar. 10) you state that 
Oregon’s present governor will be a hold- 
over this year. You are wrong. We nomi- 
nate in May and elect a new governor in 
November. 

John A. Laird, Portland, Ore. 

[Oregon is, indeed, electing a Governor 
this year, under special circumstances Patu- 
FINDER neglected to explain. Gov. Earl Snell, 
who died in a plane crash early this year, 
would have served until 1951. Lt. Gov. John 
H. Hall became governor on Snell’s death. 
Oregon voters will pick a governor in No- 
vember to complete Snell’s original term.— 


Fd.] 


Life’s Irony: Says Pearl Buck in 
“More than Money” (Education, Mar. 
24): “Childish, undeveloped, spiritually 
illiterate, these . . . who were boys in 
our classrooms are grown to... men 
without the wisdom and the mercy and 
the goodness which men must have if 
they are to be . . . blessed by others. 

Our people do not see that they 
have responsibility to others, much less 
to humanity. .. .” 

As I read this indictment, I heard 
the following broadcast from San Fran- 
cisco—“*, . . the Army funeral ship Wal- 
ter W. Schwenk has arrived at the pier in 
Oakland with 3,295 dead—most 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 





Crisp-firing spark plugs are a primary factor in 
keeping your car’s engine in good operating condition. 
They are truly vital in maintaining its 
performance, gas and oil economy, and dependability. 
It’s Spring again, so have your spark 
plugs checked. If new ones are needed, insist on the 
spark plugs preferred and used by most 
motorists—dependable Champions. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 








Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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ENDURANCE 


FOR TOWN AND FARM 


@ LASTS LONGER—saves repainting dollars 
@ SELF WASHING—uniform brightness 

@ MORE heavy-bodied linseed oil per gallon 
@ GREATER COVERAGE—maximum economy 


For extra years of beauty and protection . . . use Glidden ENDURANCE 
... the paint with the new factory-balanced formula that does a better job 
on all surfaces—wood, metal or masonry—under all ai 
weather conditions. See your Glidden dealer for white =—  =—p 
and all popular colors. eos 


FOR FINEST RESULTS... FIRST USE GLIDDEN ENDURANCE BASECOAT 


To get 3-coat results with 2 coats—apply Glidden’s Time -Tested 
Basecoat, then finish with Endurance House Paint. The rich water- 
proof oils of the Basecoat pene- 
trate and seal the wood, making 
a perfect bond to hold the full 
gloss and uniform film thickness 
of the finish coat of Endurance 
House Paint. 
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How to Paint 
and Save 


Here are two new, illustrated books with full 
information to help you paint your buildings and 
redecorate your home. “‘How to Use Paint on a 
Farm’’ and “The Key to Color Harmony in Your 
Home.” Send 25¢ (coin) to The Glidden Company, 
Department F-5, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


© 1948, The Glidden Company 


x PACEMAKER 





LEADING PROCESSOR OF SOY BEANS —THE ALL-AMERICAN CROP 
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Marines who fought and died at Saipan 

and Iwo Jima.” . . . Next morning’s pa- 

per added “Iwo’s cemetery still has 4,185 

dead. And 3,049 died on Saipan... .” 
One of life’s ironies. ... 


James D. Kirkpatrick, Escondido, Cal. 


Industry’s Thanks: Your picture 
story “More Power for U.S.” (Mar. 10) 
is a refreshing change from the Govern- 
ment ownership propaganda we usually 
see. Keep on the beam. .. . 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, The 
Cleveland F!ectric Illuminating Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Moods and Movies: Do you mean 
to tell me I have to analyze my mood 
(Movies, Mar. 24) before going to a 
movie? What bunk! As for the refer- 


According to the mood. Swordsman’s 
sword-play can be boring or relaxing. 


ence to The Swordsman, 1 guess Dr. 
Dichter, being a psychologist, has no ro- 
mance in his soul. 

Vicki Nininger, Los Angeles, Cal. 


eee Dr. Dichter thinks The 
Swordsman is “a good picture to see 
when you just don’t know what else to 
do.” Well, I could have stayed home and 
worried about my income taxes and the 
state of world affairs. But then I have 
six other evenings in the week to do that. 
I’m no psychologist, just a tired working 
man who likes movies, even ones that 
have no chance of winning Academy 
Awards. 

Wilbur Royce, Des Moines, Iowa. 


e ¢ © For once, I agree with your 
movie reviewer and psychologist Dichter 
too. 

Janet Gaines, Philadelphia. 


Gets his Goat: I was amused and a 
bit disgusted to learn that our scientists 
were spending their time trying to de- 
odorize the goat (Science, Mar. 10). 

Just how would such important re- 
search be financed? Would we have a de- 
odorizing tax added to our intolerable 
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tax burden or would the powers that be 
just nonchalantly add this to our national 
debt? 

Truly man moves in mischievous 
ways his blunders to perform. 

Ocie S. Mathews, Meridian, Miss. 


G. I. Flying Lessons: To me it is 
ridiculous to even mention flying instruc- 
tion in the same paragraph with dancing 
lessons as you did in “G. I. Bill for Fun” 
(Nation, Mar. 10). Flying is practical. 

The $1,900 for lessons pays for 
enough instruction for the student to re- 
ceive a commercial license. Anyone tak- 
ing that much flying surely must intend 
to use it for some real purpose. .. . 
Mrs. C. K. Schafer, San Antonio, Tex. 


Bloomington Mourns: Your arti- 
cle “The Optimist” (Nation, Mar. 24) 
strikes a harsh note ... it is flippant 
and jeering. To his family and many 
friends here the death of Ross Lockridge 
is no joke. He was a very worthy young 
man who had a message. ... The trou- 
ble is that people’s minds are too shallow 
to understand and appreciate great 
truths. 
Estella R. Dodson, Bloomington, Ind. 

[The lesson herein to PATHFINDER is one 
most writers have learned but still, hopefully, 
sometimes ignore: Irony may be misunder- 
stood. In “The Optimist” PATHFINDER’S irony 
was sympathetic to unfortunate author Ross 
Lockridge (Raintree County), rueful about 
the harsh reality to which his optimistic 
spirit awoke.—Ed.] 


Man’s Increase: Under “Immoral 
New England” (Nation, Mar. 24) Arch- 
bishop Cushing berates birth control and 
legalized contraception. In the same is- 
sue, “Resources: Running Out” (Ameri- 
cana) states: “Man’s increase is as great 
a danger to man as the atomic bomb.” 
The latter report clearly and truthfully 
points the possibility of slow starvation 
for the human race. Yet a great leader 
of a great church demands a condition 
that assures starvation and misery for 
millions yet unborn. 


Wallace D. Chesney, Kansas City, Mo. 


Election by Majority: The Wal- 
lace movement and the Southern revolt 
may result in a “no-election” for Presi- 
dent. The only alternative to such a sit- 
uation is the total abolition of the elec- 
toral college system, which does not rep- 
resent the popular will. Direct election 
of a President by a simple majority is 
more in tune with a democracy. A Con- 
stitutional amendment for the revision of 
this unwieldy system is past due. 

John Thompson, Pleasant City, Ohio. 

{A solution may be past due, but Reader 
Thompson hasn’t furnished one. As long as a 
Presidential candidate must get a majority 
—more than half—of all votes cast, any elec- 
tion with more than two candidates contest- 
ing may end in a stalemate, electors or no 
electors.—Ed.] 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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THE MORE DELICATE CORN FLAKES! | 






Remember, they're simply packed with 
energy and wholesome nourishment! Few 
foods can better the nutritional value of 


ee 
a bowl of cereal with milk and sugar! 


ONE OF THE FRIENDLY 7Fbos/S CEREALS 
Tune in to ‘The House of Mystery,” Sunday afternoons—Mutval Network 








Sani-Flush 


GET 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 


and * 





DWARF 
ry CUSHION MUMS 





Household cleanliness is the first 
sign of the good home maker. That 
includes toilet bowls—which your 
friends expect will be odorless and 
fresh. Your best friend here is Sani- 
Flush—which keeps toilet bowls as 
clean as new. No stains or film after 
a Sani-Flush cleaning. No work— 
no other disinfecting needed. 


Safe in all toilet systems— worksin 
hard or soft water. At grocers’ every- 
where. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 








Two c ANS <n ~~ OF 


ATA TIME (© "Guaranteed by > . 
Good Housekeeping ; 


<fop wt 
AS aoveatisto 


‘Invention Record” form at once No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
_102-L Victor r Building, Washington 1, Bo. a 
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8 LOVELY CoLoRS 
~ 


All Hardy 
Bushels 
of Blooms 
From 
June 
pad 


3 ENGLISH MUMS $1 


Giant Red, Yellow, Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. Be first 


In your locality to raise these Hardy A 


@f greenhouse size. 
5 cur rrowers $1 


Fully Double Hardy Long-Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
5 al Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow 
pecia ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS $2 


16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
Each $2 order sent promptiy earns a free plant 
of Bonfire—a grand red mum. 

SENT POSTPAID EARLY MAY 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemem and Hardy Flowers. 


ROCKNOLL °** Morrow, Ohio 


Write 


2 | 





Quotes 


My husband's least understood 
quality is his ability to get along with 
other people.- Vrs. Robert A. Taft. 


Griff of the Washington Senators 
fielder. How will I do? 
I'm down to 192, my weight when I 
played my last major league game in 
1928.—Ty Cobb, onetime American 
League batting champion. 


wants a center 


The President likes to take a nap 
for half an hour or 45 minutes after 


lunch. I think that’s a very important 
thing. For any man in his capacity, or 


for any business man, a nap after lunch 
is the best remedy a doctor can 
scribe.—Brig. Gen. Wallace 
White House physician. 


pre- 


H. Graham, 


The average Supreme Court deci- 
sion is written in the worst possible Eng- 
lish. The judicial products of Chief Jus- 
are an exception, 


tice Vinson, however, 





Press Association 


Peace. Vinson blends law and grammar. 


as were those of the late Justice Holmes. 
Holmes drove the rest of the justices nuts 
trying to imitate him.—H. L. Mencken, 
author, “The American Language.” 


The domestic price structure in 


the U.S. will not be measurably affected 
by the European Recovery Program.— 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 


State. 


There ought to be a law requiring 
men in public life not to resemble other 
men in public life. I tried to include 
both Stassen and Eisenhower in the same 
cartoon and after an hour my eraser was 
worn to a nub.—Herbert “Herblock” 
Block, Washington Post cartoonist. 


A friend of mine got tired of hear- 


ing a certain man say: “Isn’t that just 
like a Jew?” The next time he raised 


the question, my friend countered with 














Ohioan Buys Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration for Restaurant 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Service of my Frigidaire de ~aler has been 
very prompt and efficient, says R. H. 
Neill (above), in explaining his choice of 
Frigidaire refrigeration and air condition- 
ing equipment for his popular Court 
Restaurant, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Among Mr. Neill’s Frigidaire equipment 
are an air 


conditioning reach- 


in refrigerator, and ice 


system, 
cream cabinet. 
installed hy W. G. 
Van Wert Frigidaire Dealer. 


The equipment was 


McKeddie, 


For the re frigeration or 
aur conditioning equtp- 
ment you need, call 
vour Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


MEMORIAL GRAVE 
MARKER 


Reody to $3.05 (oo 


Made of heavy alum- 
inum. Wont rust. Lasts 

indefinitely. Size 8x18 ™ 
inches. Complete with 
name, dates and sentiment, ready 
to install. Money back if not 
satisfied. Order C.O.D. or inclose 
check or money order for only 
$3.75 and we pay postage. In- 
clude name, dates, etc., for in- 
scription. Don’t leave any family 
grave unmarked. Write today. 


McCOMAS CO., Dept. C 
Box 491, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


RID YOUR DOG OF 
WORMS 
USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


ss A ' 
*Eep yoyr DOE FRisKy, 


Dependable, easy to give, scientifically prepared 
and low in cost. NEMA Worm Capsules effec- 
tively remove large round worms and hook- 
worms in dogs and cats. 
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another: “Which Jew do you mean, Shy- 
lock or Christ ?”—Robert W. Moore, au- 
thor, “Moral Myopia.” 


I am not saying anything more. I 
find it doesn’t do any good.—Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


M’sieu, maybe you Americans talk 
too much about the dangers of war. But 
maybe we French dream too much of the 
beauties of peace.—René Andrée, French 
taxi driver. 


I confess that seven of the Govern- 
ment’s best divisions were destroyed in 
Manchuria. They were the best armies 
under my command.—Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. 


If prices are to be kept from going 
through the ceiling, it is time to dust off 
some controls.—Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


I have to have a definite conflict 
between good and evil when I make a 
picture. He doesn’t like the dust on the 
piano, so the conflict is whether he should 
do away with his wife by hanging her out 





International 


War. De Mille pits ovens vs. windows. 


the window or stuffing her head in the 
oven. There must be a hero and a villain. 


—Cecil B. De Mille, film director. 


Congress has no intention of turn- 
ing on the faucet of American aid and 
leaving it running.—Sen. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall (R.-Mass.). 


The Treasury is now losing $5 bil- 
lion a year in unpaid income taxes be- 
cause the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
undermanned.—A. L. M. Wiggins, Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury. 


I have no plans for the future. How 
can one plan nowadays ?—King Michael, 
deposed monarch of Rumania. 


The rumblings of war might pull 
the President through to re-election, as 
they did Mr. Roosevelt in 1940.—Ellis 
Arnall, former Governor of Georgia. 
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lt Takes The 
Fastest Horse 


20.8 Seconds 
To Run A 


Quarter-Mile... 
But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 


When an ordinary headache, 

neuritic or neuralgic pain is 

making you miserable, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin for fast relief — 
amazingly fast relief. 

As millions know from experience, 
Bayer Aspirin is one thing that really 
works... and works quickly. To see why, 
drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water and watch what happens. In two 
seconds, it will start to disintegrate. It 
does the same in your stomach—brings 
you the fast relief you want because it’s 


= sae Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 
CaS Fast Pain Relief! 





ready to go to work almost instantly! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief... and isso wonderfully gentle to 
the system that mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin . . . with complete 
confidence. Don’t forget—of all pain re- 
lievers, mone can match its record of use 
by millions of normal people—without ill 
effect. When you buy, ask for Bayer 
Aspirin—by name. 


70 RELIEVE WEURITIC PAIN, TAKE GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Speaking of Housing 


—HERE’S A CHEERFUL STORY 


Less than a year ago, half of the double house you see 
pictured above rented for $15 a month. The other half rented 
for $20 a month. 


The house was built by a coal mining company, which rented 
it to two of its miners. One of the miners earned over $3,600 
in 1947. The other, who was a mine foreman part of the year, 
earned more than $5,000. 


Recently the two miners got together and purchased their 
pleasant home for $3,000 each. 


A simple event? Yes, but a significant one. Today, about two- 
thirds—over 260,001 000— of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 


either own their own m homes or rent from private landlords. 


And among the 1 remaining - third, who now rent from their 


companies, there is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 














MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsore id by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 


Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer production records in response to this 

country’s stupendous needs for coal, and to 
help re sbuild the war-shattered economies of 
other nations. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
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The Cover. Since Nero’s day, 
man’s recipe for thrills has involved 
the blare of brass and the roar of 
beasts in the arena. To prepare for a 
moment of such thrills, bandsmen 
and animal-trainers must practice 
months. For details, read Damoo— 
Maestro of the Big Cats, starting on 
page 20. 

’~ *&* * 


Next Issue. Across the world, 
for unnumbered centuries, man has 
fought a discouraging war on a filthy, 
gnawing, stealing, disease-spreading 
animal—the rat. Though he is one 
of man’s worst enemies, man has 
been the rat’s best friend. Now, in 
the first nation-wide drive, Ameri- 
cans are mustering all their defenses 
against him. PATHFINDER will tell 
how in the May 19 issue. 

ay 


On the Air. Radio listeners 
abroad tuned in their receiving sets 
Apr. 30, heard an announcer intro- 
duce three PATHFINDER editors. The 
quarter-hour show, shortwaved to 51 
countries overseas, was the second in 
a series of PATHFINDER news and 
feature programs. Written by staff 
members and produced by Radio 
Editor Ruby Juster, the bi-weekly 
show is broadcast over station 
WRUL, Boston, the World Radio 
University. U.S. shortwave listeners 
can hear PatHrinpER Magazine On 
the Air at 3:30 p.m. EST every other 
Friday on 11.73 or 15.29 megacycles. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
‘TEST? 


TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 
















NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 








WILDRo-- 


CREaw 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
the choice ofmenwho 


put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 








Grooms! 


Cream-Oil. No won- RELIEVES 
der when new users REM 
from coast to coast loose ¢ 


were questioned, 4 
out of 5 who replied 
said they preferred it 
to any other hair tonic they 
had used before. Ask for it at 
your barber or drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 


} 
eno) 
} 


TUNE IN... "The Adventures of Sam Spade" 


Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WILL SOON ASK CONGRESS to authorize an industrial mobilization 
plan to whip the home front speedily into shape in the event of war or 
other national emergency. The plan, drafted by the National Security 
Resources Board, provides for price and wage controls, allocations of 


raw materials, a work-or-fight draft and decentralized industry. 


a Oe 


ed by Russian aggression, but will not back up that promise by treaty. 
Because U.S. military leaders want no alliance, Truman will simply 
issue an oral pledge to help, and this will be endorsed by Senate 
resolution. 


—_ es 


officials are still uncertain of the Demo-Christian government's 
ability to stand up against a strong, closely knit Communist bloc. 


ment to freeze development of Japanese cotton textile mills until 
British producers can get on their feet. The English insist their 
ability to get over the economic hump this year depends upon cotton 
output. 


THE U.S.—-RUSSIAN DISPUTES IN BERLIN will grow steadily hotter. Soon to come is 
an American-British plan to set up a separate currency system for 
western Germany. Existing marks will be recalled, some German na- 
tional debts will be cancelled and a new money issued in an effort to 
whip recovery-crippling inflation. 


DELEGATES FROM 16 ECA NATIONS have about finished their first proposals re- 


valuing European currencies. The proposals will be released in detail 
within 10 days. 


THE ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION will soon overhaul the entire system of 
export licensing in an effort to stop shady operators from dumping 
inferior goods on Marshall Plan nations. 


ONCE THE NEW DEFENSE SPENDING PROGRAM GETS STARTED, civilians will suffer sharp 


cutbacks in steel goods. Greatest shortages will arise in automo- 
biles, household equipment, toys and farm equipment. 


program in Alaska, not only as a national defense unit, but as a boost 
to international air transportation. 


a 


year. Although Phil Murray's steelworkers are bound by a no-strike 
Clause in their present two-year contract, Walter Reuther's auto 
workers can and will strike unless their demands are met. 


JOHN L. LEWIS IS FAR FROM BEING WHIPPED. When his current contract expires 
June 30, Lewis will ask for a 35-hour week for the same wages now paid 
for 40 hours, higher vacation pay, and larger royalties on each ton of 
coal mined. What Lewis will win from the operators is anybody's 
guess; however, he has never emerged from a contract fight without 


gains. 


TO BLOCK A FIGHT OVER NEW ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS, a coalition of 
Democratic and Republican Senators is urging a compromise——extend the 
present commissioners' term of office to July 1, 1949. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD will push its anti-inflation fight next week by ask- 
ing member banks to tighten further lending policies, raise interest 
rates on treasury certificates to boost their sales, and trim govern- 
ment loans to home builders. No real effort to reintroduce credit 
controls will be forthcoming this year. 

A MODERATE ANTI-LYNCH BILL may get Congressional action this session. To 
stymie a Southern filibuster, Republican Senators will try to invoke 
the rule of cloture, limiting debate. Should this fail, chances of 
passage will be greatly weakened. 
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Soin Ss ensation... 


these Twin Triumphs in Tone 


Yours Only in aénith 


New Zenith "'Georgian,”” shown 


closed above, open at right. Console 
combination with Cobra Tone 

Arm; Silent-Speed INTERMIX Record 
Changer—handles 10 inch records, 
12 inch, or both sizes sntermixed; 

FM on doth bands; Standard 
Broadcast; Radiorgan Tone Control 


Wavemagnet. $23950 * 


*West Coast Prices slightly higher 
1// prices subject to change without notice. 
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The Amazing Cobra Tone Arm— 


Invented by Zenith, perfected by Zenith, and found in no other radio 
at any price. Reproduces records on a Radionic Wave. Brings out 

tone beauty never heard before—without a frace of annoying sc ratch or 
vibration. Keeps your favorites sounding like new for over 2,000 

plays, by actual test. So superior in tone that over 700 AM and FM 


radio stations use the Cobra to broadcast records from their studios! 


Genuine Zenith-Armstron g FM— 


Gives glorious new fidelity . . . freedom from static . . . and sharp 
non-fade tuning, not possible with imitation FM sets. And this 
new, improved FM is yours on both FM bands—to protect you 
against any future changes in FM wave lengths. What's more, 

the FM aerial is built-in . . . just plug in and play! You also enjoy 
famous Radiorgan Tone Control and many other “exclusives” that 


assure Zenith tone perfection for every kind of radio program. 


c 1948, ZENITH RADIO RPORATION, C AGO 


Zenith Challenges Comparisont 
Your radio dealer invites you 


; 
3 
x 

3 

eA 
a4 
* 


beauty, durability —before 
you buy any radio. See and 
hear the features exclusive 
with Zenith and you'll agree 
—no other compares with a 


niso MAKERS OF AMERICAS FINEST HEARING MIDS Zen (#h Models from $26.95 


to $675.* 





to compare tone, performance, 


EE 
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His “Best”’ 


Secretary Marshall returns from 


Bogota to see European recov- 
ery off to a promising start 


Briskly Harry Truman chop-stepped 
through the Oval room, once the scene of 
Dolly Madison’s lavish soirées. Out on 
his freshly painted porch strode the Presi- 
dent to clasp hands warmly with his 
friend, George Marshall, home that morn- 
ing from Bogota. 

In the Saturday afternoon quiet the 
two men lounged in wicker chairs and 
had a talkfest. It was 15 months and 
three days since the President had said 
the office of the Secretary of State was 
“in safe hands” and, in reply, the new 
Secretary had pledged to “do my best.” 

Doing his best had proved a harsh 


task. The breakdown of the Moscow 
Council of Foreign Ministers, bitter 


name-calling between himself and Rus- 
sia’s Vishinsky at Security Council meet- 
ings, epithets for America’s about-face on 
the Palestine dispute were ugly pock- 
marks on his record. Only two weeks be- 
fore, myopic aides had exposed their 
tiring, 68-year-old chief to needless em- 
barrassment in the Colombian capital 
where he had gone to bolster the Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
with his great personal prestige. 

Assets. But the good side of the 
ledger was fat with accomplishments. No 
man could take more pride in the victory 
of freedom over slavery in Italy than 
Marshall. If any one American could re- 
joice that lights still shone on the pink- 
washed walls of Cannero on Lake Mag- 
giore in northern Italy, it was he. The 
triumph of Alcide de Gasperi’s Demo- 
Christians proved Italians, like the 
French, Germans, English and Dutch, 
will, given a taste of hope, strive to live as 
free men. (See World). 

And this week America’s device to 
ensure that freedom—the European Re- 
covery Program—was thundering into 
high speed. Its final success or failure 
will be Marshall’s praise or damnation in 
history. 

Cold Cash. In Washington Paul G. 


Hoffman, chief of the Economic Coopera- 


tion Administration, gave this “best 
guess” of what the recipient nations 


would receive in aid from the U.S. this 
year: 


(millions) (millions) 
Britain $1,324.3 Denmark $130.8 
France 1,130.8 Eire 113.9 
Italy 703.6 Greece 106.4 
Netherlands 599.6 Norway 32.8 
Germany 549.4 Sweden 28.4 
Belgium-Lux. 295.5 Iceland 10.9 
Austria 185.6 Turkey 10.0 
14 


the first 90-day period cover mainly 
grains, tobacco, some steel, zinc and coal, 
fruits and eggs and cheese. By early fall 
ECA experts expect shipments abroad 
will switch from relief to rehabilitation. 

Main Event. Then Hoffman’s ECA 
will face its real test. Then he will know 
from new roving ambassador, former 
Commerce Secretary Averell Harriman— 
“my right arm overseas”—where the soft- 
est spots and greatest immediate needs 
are in the long hard fight to free western 
Europe from the tentacles of Sovietism. 

And then, finally, George Marshall 
and Harry Truman will know if the great- 
est bid for peace ever made by any nation 
will do all that Americans today hope it 
will. 


Defense Dispute 


The confusion which has plagued 
the military services for the past month 
in the field of defense planning began to 
infect Congress this week. 

Basically, Capitol Hill and the White 
House agreed that U.S. military strength 
must be increased in the face of Russian 
pressure. But legislators still hoped to 
avoid both the painful necessity of draft- 
ing manpower and the embarrassing ad- 
mission that taxes, just cut, might have 
to be un-cut to meet defense needs. 

The Congressional solution for this 
dilemma appeared to be a larger Air 
Force. The Administration solution was 
the draft, universal military training and 
military lend-lease aid to the five-nation 





International 


Bon voyage. ECA’s Harriman (L) had successor Sawyer’s best wishes. (SEE: Best \ 
Of the $5.23 billions, estimates for 


Western Union. Meantime the Air Force 
campaigned for airpower as the sole vital 
ingredient of preparedness. 

Truce. Out of this whirl the services 
finally reached tentative compromise on 
one of their biggest arguments, the size 
of the peacetime Air Force. Air enthusi- 
asts had demanded 70 air groups, their 
opponents urged 55. The national defense 
establishment settled on 66. In Congress, 
however, the fight had just begun. 

Legislation authorizing 70 groups 
(see Aviation) had already passed the 
House, under Air Force prodding, by the 
time Defense Secretary Forrestal offered 
the 66 group compromise to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The commit- 
tee tentatively approved. But next day 
Senate Appropriations Committee chair- 
man Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) announced 
his support of 70 groups, had his com- 
mittee start clearing up the question of 
cost. 

UMTurmoil. Hardly less confused 
than the air power picture was the ques- 
tion of the draft and universal military 
training. Here again Forrestal moved 
toward compromisé, from an out-and-out 
forbidding formula for a two-year draft 
for men from 19 through 25, plus a year’s 
UMT for 18-year-olds, to a combination 
draft and six-month UMT program. 

Weary of conflicting statements. 
claims and compromises, Congress was 
becoming increasingly critical of the 
Military. Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.), 
a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, spoke for many members 


when he denounced the “grand record of 
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utter confusion” presented by the serv- 
ices. Demands for “real unification” be- 
came almost a Capitol Hill chorus. 
Absolute. Meanwhile, pointing up 
factors which have been almost forgotten 
in the current controversy, retired Rear 
Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias, former naval 
intelligence officer, spoke up with a re- 
minder that new U.S. weapons deadlier 
than the A-bomb—“biological, bacteri- 
ological and climatological”—should get 
attention in any organizational planning. 


Labor: Which Course? 


As the last coal miners straggled 
back into the pits with old-age pensions 
in their pockets, other strikers took their 
place in the headlines. 

In Seattle, 14,000 machinists aban- 
doned their lathes and rivets at Boeing 
Aircraft’s plant, halting work on 173 B-50 
long-range bombers and 28 C-97 Strato- 
freighters the Air Force had ordered. As 
the strike entered its second week, Boeing 
offered a 15¢ hourly pay hike, rejected 
union demands for 30¢. 

On & On. Meanwhile, 80,000 CIO 
Packinghouse Workers dismally cele- 
brated the 40th day of a strike marked 
last week by club-swinging Kansas City 
police and union picketers. The walkout 
seemed certain to fizzle soon, blunted by 
10% to 40% boosts in meat output at non- 
struck plants and_ back-to-work move- 
ments. At midweek, Big Four packers 
stuck confidently to their 9¢ hourly wage 
hike offers. 

Other strikes loomed. In _ Detroit, 
CIO Auto Workers paused to offer $100,- 
000 for capture of the man whose shot- 
cun wounded their boss Walter Reuther. 
But even as they sent Reuther flowers, 
they sent Chrysler a rejection of its 6¢- 
per-hour wage-boost offer, hinted they 
might strike to get 25¢. CIO Electrical 





Workers talked the same language as 
General Electric and Westinghouse re- 
fused raises of any size. Labor peace 
hung perilously on union reaction to the 
G.E.-Westinghouse-U.S. Steel attempt to 
cut prices at expense of wage increases. 

UAW’s No. CIO Steelworker boss 
Philip Murray’s “no strike” pledge had 
little effect on UAW secretary Emil 
Mazey. Said Mazey: “Auto workers are 
not steel workers.” 

Only John L. Lewis, still smarting 
under a $1.4 million criminal contempt 
fine, seemed certain not to strike again 
before June 30. To make sure of that, 
Federal Judge Alan Goldsborough sus- 
pended Lewis’ sentence for civil con- 
tempt, promising to impose it if United 
Mine Workers again defy the Govern- 
ment’s 80-day “don’t strike” injunction. 


Truman Steps Out 


Harry Truman packed his bags to 
hit the road. 

Yielding at last to organization 
urgings that he take his campaign to the 
country, the President announced that he 
would speak June 12 at University of 
California commencement exercises at 
Berkeley. 

Also on the Truman calendar is a 
speech July 5 at the dedication of a 
statue of Simon Bolivar, South American 
liberator, at Bolivar, Mo. Tentatively set 
are a June 2 speech at a Swedish pioneer 
festival in Chicago, another at a reunion 
of his World War I unit, the 35th Divi- 
sion, in Omaha, June 3-5. 

Although the President snappishly 
informed curious reporters that when he 
took any campaign trips they would all 
be told in time to go along, the West 
Coast junket was obviously designed to 
arouse enthusiasm for his renomination. 
It would start a month before the Demo- 
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Arms and the men. Teen-agers heard Congress debate manpower. (SEE: Defense) 
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Westward ho. The President hoped to 
win friends and voters. (SEE: Truman) 


cratic national convention, give him a 
chance to do a little back-platform cam- 
paigning. 

Boost. The president got encourag- 
ing news this week from an old hand at 
predicting political events. Former Demo- 
cratic chairman James A. Farley declared 
Truman will be renominated in July, al- 
though some Southerners, still smarting 
under the civil rights program, talked of 
Gov. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
as a possible Southern candidate. And 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, golfing in 
Florida with Mr. Truman’s old crony, 
George Allen, still was not entirely out 
of the picture. 

In the Republican fold, Bob Taft and 
Tom Dewey were sweating it out for votes 
this week as they never have before. 

The Ohio Senator stumped his state 
from one end to the other. Dewey, 
knocked at last off his pedestal, took off 
to grub in the grass roots of Oregon. 

Driving both men was the knowledge 
that big, blond Harold Stassen of Minne- 
sota was waiting down the road, ready 
for another test of primaries strength. 

For Taft the test comes May 4, when 
Ohio voters decide who gets their 53 
delegates to the Republican national con- 
vention. For Dewey it will come May 21, 
when he meets Stassen in a clear-cut con- 
test for Oregon’s eight delegates. 

Now or Never. For both the tests 
would be crucial. Dewey is a two-time 
loser to Stassen (Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska); Taft has lost one (Nebraska). 
A spanking defeat in his own state of 
Ohio—where Stassen has entered 23 can- 
didates and will consider 10 or more win- 
ners a major victory—would in all prob- 
ability end Taft’s candidacy. A third loss 
for Dewey in Oregon would be equally 
disastrous. This week neither was taking 
any chances. 

Great River. On the third party 
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Daughters. New blood did not contradict old principles. (SEE: 


front the Communist Daily Worker, 
Henry Wallace’s principal press support, 
painted a rhapsodic picture of the new 
party’s recent organizing convention. 

“Like a great river fed by countless 
mountain streams,” it reported, “the 
great third party movement, swelled by 
myriad sources of progressive political 
action, deepened and widened its course 
at Chicago last weekend.” 

How accurate this was, neutral ob- 
servers were unable to say, but they 
agreed Wallace was still a factor to be 
reckoned with in big industrial states. 


Unrevolutionary DAR 


Some 4,000 grey-haired ladies, wear- 
ing sprightly new spring bonnets and 
well-fitting old principles, convened last 
week in the national capital. 

The 57th Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, midst teas, receptions and visits to 
shrines, museums and art galleries, 
adopted resolutions which would hardly 
have lifted an eyebrow on any of the 
Daughters’ most conservative progenitors. 

Time-Tested Tenets. Meeting in 
their own Constitution Hall, (its stage is 
still barred to Negro contralto Marian 
Anderson and other artists of her race), 
the Daughters: 

—Condemned communism and any 
form of world superstate. 

—Endorsed the FBI and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

—Called for Congressional appropri- 
ations to develop the grounds around the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Bigger & Wider. After a reception 
at the White House and a wind-up ball 
at the Mayflower Hotel, they went home 
encouraged by flattering words of one of 
their principal speakers, Pennsylvania’s 
Sen. Edward Martin. What America 
needs to spread patriotism, said Martin, 
is “a bigger, more widespread DAR.” 


New House Hunt 


For nearly four years Congress has 
blown hot and cold on the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long-range housing bill. Now the 
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International 


Unrevolutionary ) 


measure’s supporters have launched one 
more drive to put it over. 

Jammed high on the must list by 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.), the bill 
last week passed the Senate. To some 
three or four million families living dou- 
bled up or in substandard dwellings, it 
offered encouragement. Through incen- 
tives to the real estate industry, support- 
ers said, the T-E-W bill would boost con- 
struction to 15 million new homes over 
the next 10 years. 

Priming. This would be done (for 
$200 million a year) by liberalizing Fed- 
eral insurance of private building loans, 
Government-backed research to improve 
construction methods and Federal grants 
for slum clearance. 

The Senate upheld the bill’s most 
controversial feature—a Federal public 
housing program. This is opposed by real 
estate interests, who fear price-cutting 
Government competition. It would cost 








Acme 
Lilienthal. Roasted once, he would be 
grilled again. (SEE: Atomic Debate) 


$32 million the first year, increase to 
$160 million by the fifth year and remain 
at that level for the next 40 years. 


Lana’s Latest 


Lana Turner had just too much of 
everything. 

In Cass Timberlane, chubby Julia 
Jean Mildred Frances Turner’s trouble 
was too much Lana. In her wedding 
Monday to millionaire Bob Topping, it 
was too much Hollywood and bad taste. 
Samples: $5,000 worth of trousseau 
undies appropriately embroidered with 
endearing mottoes; live gold fish swim- 
ming amidst canapes. 

To the girl Hollywood “discovered” 
in a red sweater at the soda-sipping age 
of 16, the wedding was a climax: latest 
of four marriages, windup to 11 years of 
movie stardom in which she outgrew 
sweaters and outshocked even Hollywood 
with off-set romances as exotic as her 
tiger tease perfume. This time, she was 
“really stuck on the guy,” might give her 
movie career up before it sagged. 


Atomic Debate 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.) 


hadn’t changed his mind. He had opposed 
confirmation of chairman David E. Lili- 
enthal of the Atomic Energy Commission 
a year ago, he snapped, and he would 
again. 

When President Truman last week 
reappointed Lilienthal and four other 
commission members to their highly con- 
fidential jobs, he ignored GOP hints that 
he ought to limit appointments to one 
year (so a Republican successor could 
choose his own men in 1949). 

The Atomic Energy Act provides 
staggered terms—after a “shakedown” 
year—for AEC members. Truman’s re- 
appointments would settle Lilienthal in 
office for five years, vice chairman Sum- 
ner Pike of Maine for four, Lewis L. 
Strauss of Virginia for three, William W. 
Waymack of Iowa for two and Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Bacher of New York for one. 

Snapback. Angrily, the President 
commented that if the Republicans want 
to cripple the Government by holding up 
appointments, it was their business. Some 
GOP leaders countered with a threat to 
vote short extensions of present terms. 

For former TVA chairman Lilien- 
thal, the nomination would probably 
mean another prolonged grilling by hos- 
tile Senators. Among them was sure to 
be his ancient enemy, Tennessee’s can- 
tankerous 79-year-old Sen. Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar (D.). More serious was the threat 
of California’s Sen. William F. Know- 
land (R.) to fight the appointments until 
the Administration surrenders FBI loy- 
alty files on commission members. 

Tactical. At this juncture, with near- 
perfect timing, Lilienthal announced a 
far-reaching peacetime achievement by 
AEC. It was ready to distribute radio- 
active cobalt as a substitute for radium 
in the treatment of cancer. Radium is 
rare and expensive; there are only 26 
ounces (at $25,000 an ounce) in the 
country. Cobalt is so common that the 
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commission is thinking of furnishing it 
free to doctors and hospitals. 

Lilienthal reported a grimmer piece 
of atom-news: the super-secret test of a 
super-secret new “atomic weapon” at 
Eniwetok Island in the South Pacific. 


Steel Recoil 


New York’s blonde, jut-jawed Alice 
Hansen popped suddenly into the news. 
Someone discovered that this “thirtyish” 
steel executive had resold 150,000 tons of 
pig iron she bought a year ago. Her 
profit: about $2 million. 

Elsewhere, steel news played down 
big profits, centered around U.S. Steel’s 
startling decision to. cut its prices $25 
million on May 1. This would almost— 
but not quite—offset price hikes it made 
three months ago on other steel products. 
Consumers will get cheaper nails, roofing 
and barbed wire, possibly minutely 
cheaper autos and refrigerators. 

Mutual. “Great news,” cried Gen- 
eral Electric’s Charles E. Wilson. Only a 
few days before his own firm had slashed 
some of its own prices by 5%. This and 
a similar Westinghouse cut would save 
their customers $13 million a year. 

Sen. Capehart (R.-Ind.) praised 
U.S. Steel’s action while CIO boss Philip 
Murray pooh-poohed it as a “picayune” 
slice nicking only %4¢ off each pound of 
steel. Murray blasted as “bad faith” the 
company’s assertion that it would pre- 
clude wage hikes. 

Bucking the Tide. Obviously in 
the making was a national industrial 
drive to trim prices if labor agrees to 
forego third round pay increases. Such 
a move must buck the tremendous infla- 
tionary pressures produced by the tax 
cut, ERP, and a projected $3 billion de- 
fense budget boost. It must halt a trend 
shown last week in meat prices at 1947 
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Steel’s Alice Hansen. She found gold 
in her ingots. (SEE: Steel Recoil) 
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Caribbean Reno. The Virgins offer quick divorces plus low prices. (SEE: Business) 


peaks, in Ford forecasts of higher-priced 
cars, and even in the $620 average cost of 
funerals (1939 rate: $350). 


ye 7 ] 
Virgins’ Business 

When Judge Herman Moore raps a 
final gavel next month at U.S. District 
Court in St. Thomas, he will wind up nine 
months of almost continuous hearings. 
And the Virgin Islands will end their 
busiest season of divorces. 

Since December 1944, when the Is- 
lands’ legislature passed new, easy di- 
vorce laws, Moore’s business has swelled. 

Last year, the bald Negro jurist 
quadrupled past records by freeing more 
than 300 couples. Most came from U.S.; 
60% were white, 40% Negro. 

In Idaho and Nevada, mismates can 
win divorces on flimsy grounds by living 
six weeks in the state. The Virgin Islands 
offer the same “quickie” privileges plus 
cigarettes at $1 a carton, scotch at $3 a 
fifth, luxury goods at 30% to 50% under 
U.S. prices. Because of the Virgins’ free 
port standing, U.S. revenue laws can’t 
teuch imports. 

Bait. Dogged for years by poverty 
and unemployment, the Islanders hoped 
their divorce mill would lure tourists. Al- 
ready they are getting more than they can 
handle. Each month, 250 surplus visitors 
fly in on morning planes, fruitlessly hunt 
accommodations, and fly out in the after- 
noon. Hotels and cabins can house only 
330 guests. Only Bluebeard Castle (and 
its annex, Blackbeard Castle), is near the 
luxury class. 


Capital Shortage. To build new 
hotels, contractors must haul cement 
from Puerto Rico, steel and fixtures from 
the U.S. That’s expensive, and the tiny, 
ultra-conservative Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Bank balks at financing it. So do 
U.S. banks and hotel chains. The RFC 
can’t make real estate loans. 

To break the financial bottleneck, 
the U.S. House Public Lands Committee 
voted last fortnight to establish a Virgin 
Islands Corp., authorize it to loan more 
than $5 million to promote tourism. If 
the bill can weather Congressional oppo- 
sition to new Government loan agencies, 
it may provide the lush hostelries needed 
for Virgin divorces and Virgin tourists. 


Toward More Security 


For some 3.5 million Americans the 
uncertain journey from the cradle to the 
grave was almost sure last week of being 
made less hazardous. 

From behind closed Congressional 
doors came first indications of what 
changes a House Ways and Means sub- 
committee would urge this session in the 
12-year-old Social Security Act. To the 
40 million citizens who today can con- 
template the ease of a Government- 
pension-cushioned rocking chair will 
probably be added: 

1. Nearly 1.5 million doctors, nurses, 
teachers and preachers who work for or- 
ganizations which earn no profits. 

2. Two million state and city govern- 
ment employes, not now covered by any 
pension or retirement scheme, if they 
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voluntarily agree to let the Federal Gov- 
ernment levy a tax on their earnings to 
cover the cost. 

Also in the works, but by no means 
a sure thing, is a move to increase the 
amount of money a man or woman can 
earn and still draw social security old age 
benefits. Now a person may earn up to 
$14.99—an even $15 would snap the Fed- 
eral till shut—and still get a pension. 
Staunch supporters of bigger-and-better- 
social-security-for-all hope to boost the 
allowable earnings to $35 a week. 

Big Proposals. The first substan- 
tial changes yet proposed in the Social 
Security Act, the subcommittee’s sugges- 
tions are still a far cry from the sweep- 
ing revisions urged earlier in the week by 
ex-Secretary Edward R. Stettinius’ ad- 
visory council on social security. 

In addition to including some 20 mil- 
lion workers and their families, not now 
insured, the council asked the Senate to 
raise pensions immediately from the pres- 
ent $10—$44.80-a-month range to a $20 
minimum and a $78.75 top. To pay the 
bill, Stettinius and his colleagues blithely 
advised the Finance Committee to boost 
the employers’ tax from 1% to 1.5% now, 
and later, when the queues at the Govern- 
ment Treasury windows got longer, to 2%. 

Small Results. Although the Fi- 
nance Committee promptly burrowed in- 
to its “executive session” foxhole to con- 
sider the Stettinius barrage, some hardy 
members emerged long enough to predict 
that the House-proposed changes would 
be about all the face-lifting the Social 
Security Act will get this year. 


Meanwhile, the noise of Atlantic 


City’s breakers was drowned out by a 
roar of approval that came from 8,000 
conventioning social workers when botin- 





Acme 
Lawson. Silence headed him toward jail. 
(SEE: Traitor & Troublemaker) 
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tiful Henry Wallace gave a new twist to 
social security. Not only would he reward 
everyone who managed to live to the age 
of 60 with $35 each week, but he gra- 
ciously proposed a Government subsidy 
for every human peril from child-bearing 
to colds in the head. 


Taxes Everywhere 


A one-legged juggler who likes 
watermelon would do well to avoid Hood 
River, Ore., and Little Rock, Ark., on 
any cross-country tour. 

In Hood River, he would have to pay 
a $20 a week license fee to perform. If he 
bought a new artificial leg in the Arkan- 
sas capital, he’d have to fork over the 
toll imposed on manufacturers of arti- 
ficial limbs there. And the restaurant that 
served him a slice of watermelon would 
tag him a little extra, too—for the $25 a 
year tax it has to pay for the privilege. 

Weird Revenue. These, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association reported last 
week, are some of the odd sources of 
revenue U.S. cities have tapped in the 
mad scramble to keep their income ahead 
of inflated costs and demands for ex- 
panded services. 

Somewhere across the country, hard- 
pressed councilmen have assessed taxes 
on virtually every form of gainful enter- 
prise, including even oil wells inside the 
Montebello, Cal., city limits. 


Traitor & Troublemaker 


Two trials ended in victory for the 
forces of law and justice. 

In Boston, a 12-man jury stayed out 
four hours, finally found ex-newsman 
Robert H. Best guilty on 12 counts of 
treason. He talked too much. 

Some 392 miles away, a Washington, 
D.C., jury slapped a contempt-of-Congress 


conviction on Hollywood writer John 
Howard Lawson. He wouldn't talk 
enough. 


For Best, the findings might mean 
death: for Lawson, a $1,000 fine, one 
year in jail. 


Acme 


Watchadoor! Mob-mashed straphangers were hit in the pocketbook. (SEE: Subway ) 


Candidate. As “BBB” (Best’s Ber- 
lin broadcast) of the Nazi shortwave. 
Best ran for Congress in absentia to pro- 
test U.S. participation in World War IL. 
Poisonously, he urged his fellow Ameri- 
cans to “impeach Funny Frankie (FDR) 
and purge the White House of .. . Jew- 
and Jewocrats.” 

Lawson's disloyalty, if it existed at 
all, was less clear-cut. He had fiercely 
refused to answer the Thomas commit- 
tee’s famous “Are you a Communist?” 
question. With equal belligerence he 
challenged probers to find a party line in 
the movies he had written. Samples: Al/- 
giers, The Jolson Story, Action in the 
North Atlantic, Counterattack and Block- 
ade. 


Bailing Out the Subway 


From the Battery to the Bronx, 
Brooklyn to West End ave., New Yorkers 
were sputtering furiously, bitterly de- 
nouncing their “ten cent mayor.” 

Mayor William O’Dwyer won this 
far-from-fond nickname last week by kill- 
ing the city’s famous nickel subway ride 
—a jolt to Gotham pride and Gothamite 
pocketbooks. After July 1, 5.5 million 
straphangers must face turnstiles rigged 
for 10¢ fares, 24%¢ schoolboy chits, 7¢ 
tokens, 2¢ and 5¢ transfers. 

Finis. By signing the board of trans- 
portation’s proposal, O’Dwyer ended 44 
years of fare wrangling. It might pos- 
sibly offset a $51.2 million transit deficit. 
But it might also be political suicide. 
Many CIO leaders and the American 
Labor Party officially opposed the hike, 
backed by commuting millions who 
thought taxes should make up the deficit. 
Also, it broke the tradition of “five cent 
mayors’ —a political by-word since World 
War I. 

Just as Gothamites once bemoaned 
the last of the “good five cent cigars.” 
they now decried the end of “America’s 
only “nickel series.” For even if two New 
York baseball teams cop major Jeague 
honors this year, subways to the world 
series will cost 10¢. 
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White House Flora 


President Truman can reflect on one 
comforting fact: There are bouquets as 
well as brickbats at the White House. 

The brickbats are figurative, but the 
flowers are real. They’re brought to the 
Executive Mansion each morning from 
Washington florists, who do the job once 
done by a White House greenhouse, dis- 
continued during the war. The bill is paid 
from White House maintenance funds. 

Head gardener Robert M. Redmond 
distributes them throughout the house, 
changing the flowers on the President’s 
desk first, then visiting the family rooms 
on the second floor and winding up with 
the corridors and reception rooms. 

Ladies’ Choice. Redmond, who has 
catered to Presidential family tastes for 
nearly 25 years, reports that Mrs. Tru- 
man’s favorite is the talisman rose. 
Daughter Margaret likes orchids. 

For diplomatic and other formal re- 
ceptions, a single White House floral or- 
der may run as high as 3,000 roses, 1,500 
chrysanthemums, thousands of other cut 
flowers and hundreds of potted plants. 
For a state dinner it’s 400 roses, 200 car- 
nations, 100 snapdragons and large 
bunches of smilax. 


Magic Name 


A Washington woman Government 
worker, in New York to greet returning 
tourist relatives, was denied admission 
to the pierhead. Remonstrances failed. 

Finally, in annoyance, she told the 
customs guard: “I hope Congressman 
Taber cuts your appropriations!” 

The budget-slicing Representative’s 
name worked like magic. She got a pass. 


Perle’s Oyster 


When the Commies lost last week’s 
Italian popular elections, Mrs. Perle 
Mesta smiled a satisfied smile. She had 
helped lick them. 

A few days before, the Washington 
society woman shortwaved to Italy the 
success story of her late husband. Over 
Boston’s powerful WRUL, she told how 
George Mesta, son of an Italian immi- 
grant, climbed freedom’s ladder to found 
America’s biggest machine company. 

Invisible Woman. Only reluctantly 
did she pose for photographs after the 
broadcast. For Perle Mesta is happiest 
when she’s working behind the scenes. 
Gossip columnists hint at her far-flung 
activities, snipe with generalities at her 
political string-pulling. 

The fact remains that Mrs. Mesta 
often figures in big decisions affecting 
the nation. Indirectly, she picks top Gov- 
ernment officials, settles political fights 
and mends diplomatic fences. When 
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Pathfinder 
Gardener. Redmond caters to the Tru- 
mans’ tastes in flowers, (SEE: Flora) 


Washington politicos want a job done 
requiring tact and lush entertaining, they 
“put Perle on it.” 

She can swing her weight for almost 
anything. Washington’s National Sym- 
phony needed a big name for its upcom- 
ing fund raising benefit. Perle corralled 
three—Harry, Bess and Margaret Tru- 
man. A few weeks before, she had cram- 
med 4,000 paying tea-drinkers into her 
mansion to raise $10,000 for a home for 
incurables. 

While generally acclaimed as Wash- 
ington’s top hostess, her name is pointedly 
missing from the Social Register (though 
included in the less-snobbish Social List.) 
This has caused highbrows to lift tailored 
lashes and frigidly coo: “Just who is 
Perle Mesta?” 

Answer. She is the plain-spoken 
widow of a millionaire, the bluff, hearty 
daughter of an Oklahoman who struck 
oil. Armed also with natural talent for 
successfully mixing “people who don’t 
go together,” she squeezed almost un- 
challenged into the top Washington hos- 
tess billet left vacant by Evalyn Walsh 
McLean’s death last year. One secret to 
her success was music—soothing strains 
at all her parties. 

As bait for guests, Mrs. Mesta rented 
the pre-White-House home of Herbert 
Hoover, hired a butler whose Oxford ac- 
cent puts Hollywood’s door-opener Arthur 
Treacher to shame. Her parties, which 
provide more fluid than solid refresh- 
ment, lull the most powerful men of the 
city. (She believes in saving food.) 

Unknowns. Often, she hooks her tea 
wagon to rising stars. She wined Gen. 
“Ike” Eisenhower long before his five 
stars came out, feted Gen. Omar Bradley 
while he was still a dark-horse candidate 


for Chief of Staff. But her real triumph 
was introducing an obscure Senator to 
Washington society. His name: Harry 
Truman. 

Though Mrs. Mesta went Demo- 
cratic after the late Wendell Willkie fiz- 
zled in 1940, she'll call a Republican 
“brother” too. Last summer, she enter- 
tained House Speaker Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., GOP Presidential hopeful, at her 
Newport home; last month, she feted just 
“about any important Democrat you care 
to name.” 

“I don’t do a thing directly to in- 
fluence politics,” Perle claims modestly. 
“T just bring together under pleasant cir- 
cumstances the men who make the big 
decisions.” 


Little Sir Echo 


Mississippi's bushy-haired Rep. John 
Rankin (D.) has acquired something any 
Congressional fire eater could use—a 
full-time heckler. 

Needling the fast-talking foe of 
F.E.P.C. and the anti-poll-tax bill is the 
special project of freshman Rep. Ab- 
raham J. Multer (D.-N. Y.). Every time 
Rankin makes a speech containing what 
Multer considers an error of fact, the 
Brooklyn Congressman comes back with 
an answer. It’s gotten so “Silent John” 
refers to Multer as “Mr. Multigraph”. 

Multer challenged Rankin on state- 
ments that the Zionists are Communists, 
that rent control is a step toward com- 
munism, and that the F.E.P.C. is un- 
American and subversive. 

Bellicose. Multer explains it this 
way: “That fellow likes to pick on people. 
I like to be picked on.” 

Aware that tiny Rankin and huge 
former Rep. Frank Hook (D.-Mich.) once 
tangled physically, Multer says he doesn’t 
want his feud to go that far. “It wouldn’t 
do either side any good.” 





International 
No mystery. Mrs. Mesta’s talent is for 
entertainment. (SEE: Perle’s Oyster) 
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HOUSANDS jammed the open-air, 
three-ring amphitheater on the cir- 


cus lot of Ringling Bros.’ winter quarters 
at Sarasota, Fla., one afternoon last Feb- 
ruary. It was the season’s first rehearsal. 

Inside a barred arena, topped by a 
stout rope netting, Damoo Dhotre, a 
stocky, 37-year-old Hindu, was ready to 
show his mixed animal act. Helpers 
opened the chute. His savage pupils en- 
tered—five leopards from Asia and Af- 
rica, two black panthers from Indo-China 
und two pumas from Panama. Each went 
to its pedestal. 

Then came Jogo, a 140-pound black 
female jaguar from Ecuador. The dread- 
naught of the big cat kingdom, the jag- 
uar is powerful, stealthy-footed, bold, ca- 
pricious and ferocious. 

Somewhat awkwardly—unusual for 
her—Jogo leaped to her pedestal, and 
Damoo knew he had miscalculated. She 
was nearer the time of her delivery than 
he had realized. This annual event al- 
ways meant trouble if Negus, her power- 
ful, ill-tempered, 175-pound mate was al- 
lowed near her. Just then Negus came 
stalking into the arena, his head held 
high. 

He paused and sniffed—made a 
lightning-streak for Jogo. But Damoo’s 
lightweight training pole blocked him. 
With the pole on one side and cracking 
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whip on the other, Damoo backed him to 
his pedestal step by step; then quickly 
gave the signal for work. 

Except Negus, all the cats sat up on 
their haunches. Negus leaped over two 
leopards, sank claws and teeth into Jogo’s 


shoulder. This time Damoo’s _ pole 
cracked down on Negus’s skull. Driven 


away from Jogo, Negus dashed after Pou- 
pette, an affectionate blonde puma. 
Instantly the arena was a revolving 
mass of frenzied animal matter—1,353 
pounds of wild cat against 152 pounds of 
man. Racing around the arena, they en- 
circled Damoo. Knowing that stern meas- 
ures must be rightly timed for their full 
effect, he just stood there letting their 
fury exhaust itself. In a low gentle voice, 
almost a whisper, he said soothingly: 
“meld... 00@..." 
Beta is Hindustani 


Pry 


ones, 


for “my little 


“My little ones.” he coaxed, “have 
we forgotten our lessons? Do we remem- 
ber our commands—all our first duties?” 

A moment later his voice rallied like 
a cavalry trumpet. With a familiar, sharp 
warning intonation he called each by 
name—“Negus! Jogo! Sonia! Cham- 
pion! Tabou! Poupette! Eacloo! Souris! 
Bangkok! Macou! All to your places!” 

This well-timed sternness quieted 
them. Bewildered, they faced him... a 
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Baby Hugo. A morsel of 
black jaguar from Ecuado- 
rian parents nearly cost 
trainer Damoo his life. 


strange silence. Not a creature took eyes 
off him. Tails swished slowly from side to 
side. Some twitched nervously. Then, 
one after another, he ordered each to its 
place. All obeyed except Negus. Him he 
had to scold and drive with his whip. 

Now again with all in their places 
he gave the signal to sit up, and Negus 
obeyed along with the others. Damoo 
turned to take his bow as the breathless 
audience burst into a roar of admiration. 
It was the triumph of a master. 

The incident illustrates everything 
that makes Damoo the greatest animal 
trainer of his day and one of the greatest 
of all time—his fearlessness, his under- 
standing and know-how, his human phi- 
losophy and even his religious faith. 

Jogo gave birth to a 214-pound baby 
jaguar two hours after the rehearsal. 
Usually she had three. Her small size 
had misled him. “So don’t blame Negus 
for the uproar,” Damoo said. “It was my 
fault because I should have known. My 
animals are perfectly reliable. Their mas- 
ter sometimes makes mistakes.” 

This summer, as the Big Show zig- 
zags across the nation, millions of Amer- 
icans will see Damoo’s figure outlined by 
the spotlight from the lofty reaches of the 
big top as he stands among his cats. 
Something about him—his calm confi- 
dence perhaps—creates an illusion of ma- 
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jestic height. But he is only five feet 
three inches tall with enormous chest and 
shoulders—and a wonderful smile. 

Damoo was born in Poona, India. 
When he was 10 he had his first wild 
animal experience. He entered a cage in 
his uncle’s circus and tickled a lion’s 
nostril with a straw—to see what would 
happen. Sneezing, the lion let out such 
a blast that Damoo ran and left the cage 
door open behind him. His uncle shouted: 
“Is this a way to act? Now you'll always 
be afraid. If you wanted to be an animal 
trainer why didn’t you tell me?” 

But Damoo had run because he was 
startled, not from fear. He went back 
into the lion’s cage, with his uncle’s eye 
on him—and closed the door from inside. 
At 14, he exhibited animals others had 
trained. At 17, he was a full-fledged 
trainer of lions, tigers and elephants. 

He toured the Orient with circus acts 
for years, then went to France as a train- 
er for Alfred Cort, Europe’s leading wild 
animal man. Hired by Ringling’s, he 
came to the U.S. just before the war. For 
serving three years with U.S. troops he 
was awarded citizenship papers—which 
he exhibits with tremendous pride. To- 
day Damoo speaks five languages, includ- 
ing excellent English. 

Damoo’s way with animals differs 
from that of all other trainers. Some use 
guns, chairs and whips to excite their 
animals to display ferocity. But Damoo 
plays on their affection. Never excited, 
never aggressive or anxious, without he- 
roics or pretense of any kind, he puts 
them through their paces. 

He cues them by the tones of his 
voice, indicates where he wants them to 
go with a whip (used only as a signal, 
never for punishment). His only defen- 
sive weapon is that light pole which 
blocks them from one another or wards 
them off if they forget themselves and 
rush him with bared teeth and claws. 


Religion for animals 


“My pupils,” he said earnestly, “are 
all dignified, intelligent animals. I re- 
spect them; they respect me. They have 
personalities and peculiarities the same 
as people. There are times when I learn 
more from them than I have to teach.” 

In the ring he is like an orchestra 
leader. He plays upon each with the 
force of his temperament and gets from 
each the best it has to give. 

But there is something still more re- 
markable about Damoo’s method. He 
deals with his pupils according to the 
principles of the religion to which he was 
born. It is Hinduism, the oldest religion 
on earth. It stresses truth, good faith, 
duty—the fulfillment of all one’s obliga- 
tions—self-control, friendliness, sympa- 
thy and compassion. By these principles 
Damoo and his pupils live and work. 

They have achieved some definite 
understandings and mutual obligations. 
Cues and conditions under which an act 
is performed must always be the same. 
Calling wrong signals or using wrong in- 
tonations would be bad faith on Damoo’s 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Basic. A cat’s first lesson is to go to the pedestal it will always occupy in the 
arena. Training helpers hold this spotted leopard with ropes from outside cage. 
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Lesson No. 2. The cat learns to stay on its pedestal until ordered to come 
down. Part of this lesson is to sit on haunches with back against arena bars. 
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cat at command of its trainer leaves a pedestal, goes 


it finishes high school, is ready 





for college tricks. 
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Postgraduate work. The cat learns to oe the master when it is sig- 
to stop instantly when blocked. 


naled, 


Damoo (continued ) 


part. Refusing to respond to the right 
signal would be the same on the pupil’s 
part. Damoo, of course, makes some al- 
lowance, but his pupils—never! 

He had three tigers in one act in 
which he wore Indian trousers—and was 
bare from the waist up. One day he put 
on a new black shirt with heavy silver 
work. When his tigers entered the arena 
their faces changed—from surprise to 
fright, then anger. They rushed him. 

“William! Henry! Jimmie!” he 
shouted. His warning voice stopped them. 
But until he stripped to the waist and 
flung the offending garments out of the 
ring, they refused to obey. Today, if 
Damoo wears a new costume, he keeps 
faith by going to the cages before the act 
and saying to his pupils: “See—I’ve 
changed my clothes.” 

One night when he was rehearsing 


under lights at winter quarters, a cold 
wind with driving rain came up. He dis- 


liked getting wet himself and he feared 
his animals would take cold. He tried to 
call off the act and send them to their 
cages. But the act had never ended at 
this point before. Like good showmen 
his animals felt they should go on. Rath- 
er than upset them Damoo let it proceed 
to a miserably wet, bedraggled finish. 
For once the pupils put their master 
through his paces. 

Damoo’s compelling magnetic per- 
sonality attracts people as well as ani- 
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It’s always a dangerous trick. 


mals. Whenever they can, they flock to 
him with questions about himself and his 
act. Here are some of his answers: 

—Yes, he is married. His salary, re- 
cently raised, is close to $350 a week. 
He cannot get insurance because his oc- 
cupation is regarded as too hazardous. 

—His wife is an attractive American 
girl he met in Chicago where she was 
studying social sciences at the university. 
When travelling with the circus they have 
rooms in a private car. 

—He has three hobbies: (1) raising 
baby leopards; (2) studying U.S. and 
Indian social questions; (3) revising 
plans for the Dhotre dream-house which 
will be built this fall on a Sarasota high- 
way near the circus’s winter quarters. 

—He used to have 20 animals in his 
act, but nine tigers and lions were taken 
out and put in acts that go on in two 
other rings simultaneously. They run 
14144 minutes, could run longer except 
that the lions can’t master enough tricks. 

—Wild cats are still scarce because 
the postwar world provided hunters with 
more profitable jobs. Hunters commis- 
sioned by Ringling’s are now in the jun- 
gles of three continents. Animals they 
catch will be seen in the act next year. 

—Like everything else, wild cats 
have gone up in price. Ringling’s recent- 
ly refused $25,000 for Negus and Jogo, 
the only performing black jaguars in the 
world. Prices for pumas, leopards and 
panthers have jumped from $250 to 
$1,500. In 1936, elephants could be 
























Payoff. Cats grin as Damoo smiles and rewards 
them with meat on the end of a pointed stick. 


bought at auction in the jungle for $235 
apiece. Last year they cost $5,000 deliv- 
ered in New York. More plentiful now, 
they cost only $3,000. 


Keeping the faith 


Damoo starts a wild cat’s training, if 
possible, when it is 12 or 15 months old. 
He can get a jungle wild cat under con- 
trol in six weeks. “Under control” means 
it will go to its pedestal and sit up on 
its hind legs when told to, and it will also 
join peaceably in a pyramid ensemble 
with other cats. Each new trick takes 
from six weeks to several months prac- 
tice. 

As Damoo always uses the same 
words in connection with the same things, 
his cats acquire an extensive vocabulary. 
Among words and phrases they never fail 
to understand are these: 
“come over here,” “sit up,” “be 
“that’s a good girl” and the affectionate 
beta. Each animal also knows its own 
name and the master’s name. If someone 
calls: “Where’s Damoo?” they rush to 
the front of their cages and look eagerly 
to see if he is there. 

Damoo’s cats are never exhibited 
with the menagerie animals. While the 
show is going on they are kept in the 
“back yard.” The back yard is equiva- 
lent to the theater’s green room. A place 
of apparent confusion, it is actually one 
of high efficiency and trigger-quick ac- 
tion with performers, spectacles, 
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girls in tights—all assembling before 
they go on. 

One question Damoo always laughs 
off: “Have you many scars?” He has 
some, but is not proud of them. An animal 
trainer who takes pride in his scars, he 
says, is like an auto driver who boasts 
about dents in his fenders. 

In Shanghai, because he was care- 
less, his performing lions attacked him. 
Inadvertently, he had his performing 
arena set up next to the horse tent. Lions 
are excited by horses. In the midst of 
Damoo’s act the horse trainer came 
around the corner leading a string of 20 
horses. The lions went crazy. Trying to 
separate them, Damoo was badly mauled 
in a 40-minute melee. He still carries the 
scars, but does not boast of them. As he 
sees it, he broke faith. He should have 
known the horse tent was there. 


A leopard prima donna 


The triumph of Damoo’s method— 
the use of affection instead of brute force 
—has flowered in Sonia, a 98-pound, 10- 
year-old spotted leopard. Sonia is a 
prima donna, fiery, jealous, vain and de- 
voted to Damoo. If he speaks sharply to 
her because she has failed to obey, she 
runs right to him, lays her head against 
his legs, puts her paws around him and 
begs for sympathy and affection. 

One day as she stood on her hind 
legs reaching for a piece of meat she 
rested her paws on his shoulders. He put 
his arm around her as if to dance, moved 
a step or two and she followed with ease. 
It occurred to him to move in waltz time, 
and she moved with the beat. This led to 
one of the most unusual animal acts ever 
staged. In the circus, of course, they do 
it to music, with Sonia’s paws on his 
shoulders and her head alongside his 
cheek. The most difficult part of such an 
act: finding the right animal for it. 

Damoo’s most thrilling experience? 
He recalls it with a shudder—and a 
laugh. In Madras (southern India) he 
was exhibiting four male lions and an 
old lioness whose disposition had gone 
sour. In the same act was a tiger which 
had been abused by a former trainer and 
seemed always to be watching for a 
chance at revenge. 

During a night performance the 
lights suddenly went out—something ev- 
ery trainer dreads. Damoo’s iron nerves 
faltered. “Lights! Lights!” he cried. 
“Help!” Within 30 seconds he was wet 
with perspiration. 

Picking up a table used in the act, 
he held it in front of him and backed up 
against the arena bars. Someone in the 
audience struck a safety match. Others 
did the same. Hundreds of tiny eerie 
flickers of light blossomed everywhere, 
but not enough to see by. 

Damoo was on the table and ready 
to climb out of the cage—a _ trainer’s 
greatest humiliation—when the _ lights 
flashed again. The people cheered. As 
for the animals, they were sitting on their 
pedestals, quiet, peaceful, puzzled, not 
knowing in the least what this new turn 
te the act was all about. 
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Friendly visit. Before the act Damoo shows himself to cats in regalia he'll wear 


it’s also most likely to mix up the act’s sequence. 
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The World 


Palestine Zero Hour 


Arab troops prepare to invade Holy 
Land as time runs out on U.N. 
efforts to bring peace 


Chess-playing Abdullah Ibn Hussein, 
Emir of Transjordan, lives in a rich pal- 
ace atop one of five sun-baked hills in 
Amman, the capital, and dreams and 
schemes of a Greater Syria. 

To beat the heat, he does most of his 
work from 7 to 9 in the morning. Usually 
he drives to his downtown office in a 
lemon-colored limousine. Sometimes he 
confers with his chieftains in a black 
Bedouin tent in the palace garden. 

D-day. First order of business last 
Monday was the invasion of Palestine. 
The 65-year-old stocky (5 ft., 5 in.) king 
announced: “I shall place myself at the 
head of my troops and enter Palestine.” 
He set Saturday as D-day. 

Arab invasion of Palestine had been 
timetabled for soon after May 15, when 
the British mandate over the Holy Land 
expires. But last week Zion’s army. Ha- 
ganah, took Haifa, Palestine’s only deep 
water port, and the jittery Arabs decided 
to strike sooner. Haganah also took Ti- 
berias on the Sea of Galilee and the radi- 
cal Jewish underground army, Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, launched an attack on the all- 
Arab port of Jaffa. 

“The use of our troops [in Palestine] 
is quite natural,” Abdullah said. “I have 
advised the Jews before to content them- 
selves and live as citizens in an Arab 
state. If they refuse to do so, then I am 
an Arab king of an Arab state and my 
army is an Arab army. I shall do as I 
please.” 

Most of all, it would please Abdul- 


Foes. Arab legion fighters train for battle. (Right) 
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lah to become ruler of a new Middle East 
kingdom, Greater Syria. It would em- 
brace Transjordan, Syria, parts of Pales- 
tine and possibly the Lebanese Republic. 
Greater Syria would cover 102,600 square 
miles, include more than 5 million peo- 
ple. Abdullah hopes invasion of Palestine 
may be a step to fulfillment of his dream. 

Transjordan got its independence in 
1946 after 24 years as part of Britain’s 
Palestine mandate. Britain still supplies 
financial assistance at the reported rate 
of $8 million a year. With that Abdullah 
maintains the best-trained, best-equipped 
army in the Middle East (6,000—15,000 
troops). 

Britain’s Glubb. Called the Arab 
Legion, it is commanded by an English- 
man, Glubb Pasha. (His British name is 
John Bagot Glubb). The legion packs 
modern British artillery, armored cars, 
automatic weapons. 

The seven Arab League states could 
field an army of 80,000. But outside of 
Abdullah’s legion, the Arab troops are 
poorly trained, poorly equipped. 

For defense, the Jews will rely on 
Haganah and Irgun. Haganah has 75.000 
troops. Some are women, but many are 
combat-tested veterans of World War II. 
Haganah’s biggest weakness is lack of 
equipment. “War,” said one commander, 
“is an hour-glass with us, and the sand is 
ammunition.” 

As the Holy Land’s zero hour neared, 
the U.N.’s_ Palestine merry-go-round 
whirled and whirled, got nowhere. The 
U.S. was still trying to sell a bill of goods 
on which the label had been hastily 
changed from “Partition” to “Trustee- 
ship.” To make a tough job of selling 
even harder, Russia, after a long boy- 
cott, joined the Trusteeship Council. 


«Adios, Senores Delegados” 


Colombia’s Foreign Minister Edu- 
ardo Zuleta Angel, president of the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, gave a farewell luncheon at Bo- 
gota last week. Later U.S. Secretary of 
State Marshall and other guests attended 
a meeting of the conference steering com- 
mittee in the Gimnasio Moderna. 

The delegate from Cuba talked for 
50 minutes while Marshall squirmed in 
his chair. Then Marshall arose and said: 

“T ask your pardon .. . for intro- 
ducing a personal matter into the im- 
portant business of this conference. The 
fact is I have to return to Washington. 
The pressure of important matters there 
demands my immediate return... 

“I leave with great regret. I wish 
each of you and the people of your na- 
tions a steady increase in good fortune, 
and I will look forward to meeting again 
with you in the furtherance of our mis- 
sion. Thank you very much. Adios, sen- 
ores delegados.” 

Mission Accomplished. Thirty 
minutes later Marshall was U.S.-bound by 
plane. He had been away from his desk 
at Washington for 26 days. He left Bo- 
gota with his mission accomplished. A 
day earlier the steering committee had 
approved Marshall’s two major objec- 
tives: (1) an anti-Communist resolution 
and (2) delay on the delicate question of 
colonialism. 

The anti-Communist resolution was 
proposed by the U.S., Brazil, Peru and 
Chile. With early opposition swept away 
by the Bogota revolution, the steering 
committee adopted the resolution unani- 
mously. It commits the American states to 
keep “agents in the service of interna- 
tional communism, or of any other totali- 
tarianism, from tampering with the true 
will of the peoples of the western hemi- 
sphere.” 

The other resolution, backed by 18 





Acme, International 


A Jewish woman’s job may be in the army. (SEE: Palestine Zero Hour.) 
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states, sought to bar non-American na- 
tions from claiming or holding territory 
in the western hemisphere. Although it 
was right down the Monroe Doctrine 
alley, the U.S. shied away because of 
friendship for Britain. For Britain was 
the principal target by virtue of claims 
to the Falkland Islands and Antarctica, 
and colonies in British Honduras and the 
West Indies. 

Last week the steering committee 
went along with Marshall. It voted to set 
up a permanent commission to plan for 
peaceful abolition of foreign colonies in 
the western hemisphere. 

Formal approval of the steering com- 
mittee’s resolutions by the full conference 
was expected this week. 


Isthmus Blitz 


Costa Rica is a little country in Cen- 
tral America. Its 746,535 people like little 
things. Words ending in ico or tico—for 
“small”—liberally sprinkle their vocabu- 
laries. In fact, neighboring countries re- 
fer to Costa Ricans as Ticos. 

But last month in Costa Rica, Ticos’ 
main topic of talk and thought was some- 
thing they couldn’t describe as “little.” 
It was the largest and bloodiest revolu- 
tion in the country’s history, just over. 

Blow-up. Seeds of the revolution 
were sowed last February, when more 
than 100,000 Costa Ricans elected a new 
president. In a three-party race, the Na- 
tional Union Party emerged triumphant. 
Its candidate Otilio Ulate, a newspaper 
publisher (Diario de Costa Rica), de- 
feated government-supported Rafael Cal- 
deron-Guardia, a former president with 
liberal leanings. 

But the one-house Costa Rican Con- 
gress, meeting in “lame-duck” session, 
called Ulate’s election illegal, charged 
fraud, asked for a new election. Ulate’s 
supporters (big landowners and indus- 
trialists) called for a revolt. 

Leader of the revolt was Col. Jose 
Figueres, an ace guerilla warfare leader 
(he was a Republican Army leader in 
Spain), a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, an expert in the 
use of dynamite. 

Figueres’ forces were out-manned, 
out-armed but not out-fought (govern- 
ment casualties, 2,000; rebels, 32). They 
captured key Costa Rican points and op- 
ened a drive on the capital, San Jose. 

Finale. Outgoing President Teodoro 
Picado called for and effected a truce 
with Figueres. Last week Figueres’ army 
of liberation entered San Jose, disarmed 
the government troops and started to re- 
store order. 

A new interim president was chosen 
to head the government until Figueres 
rewrites the constitution and holds new 
elections. Meanwhile, he called for co- 
operation from the citizenry in maintain- 
ing quiet in the little country. 

Asked what equipment he had when 
he started the revolt, waggish Col. Fi- 
gueres replied: “Seven shotguns, some 
festival rockets borrowed from a church 
in San Isidro Del General—and the peo- 
ple.” 
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Acme 
Roman holiday. Crowds hear de Gas- 
peri (on balcony, arrow) make victory 


speech, (SEE: Italy: End of Round 1) 
Italy: End of Round I 


Mario Colacci is co-leader of the 
Communists in the little hill town of Gen- 
zano, about an hour out of Rome and not 
far from Anzio. The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Stewart Alsop describes him as 
“a man perhaps of 30, with mobile fea- 
tures and hard eyes, and he talks often 
and with oratorical passion.” 

But last week Colacci, who spent 37 
days in jail “for hiding a cache of arms 
against the day when his fellow Commu- 
nists might need them,” was doing little 
talking. He marked time, waiting for new 
instructions—new battle orders—from 
Communist higher-ups. 

Comeback? For Colacci, like most 
of Italy’s Communist leaders, top drawer 
and lower bracket, is no quitter. He and 
his colleague, Ercole de Santis, had done 
a good job in Genzano. There, as else- 


where in Italy, the issue had been clearly 
drawn: God vs. communism, Truman vs. 
Stalin. Throughout Italy, communism 
and Stalin took a beating, polled only 
30.7% of the total vote. But they had 
carried Genzano. 

The anti-Communist victory didn’t 
mean Italy’s troubles were over—not by 
a long shot. Alsop made this astute ob- 
servation: “Italy is like a sick man who 
has passed one dangerous crisis of his 
disease, but still suffers from a perma- 
nent low infection which may flare up 
again.” 

Two Faces, No Slap. Weeks ago, 
the U.S. Department of State posted a 
danger sign on the period between the 
election and the convening of the new 
Parliament on May 10. But at week’s end 
Italian Communists were not talking in- 
surrection. Some appeared to be more in- 
terested in a share of ERP gravy. 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, Communist head of 
the 6-million-member General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, said he was going to ask 
the World Federation of Trade Unions to 
let each nation, independently of Russia, 
decide its attitude on ERP. In the week’s 
neatest about-face, di Vittorio, onetime 
harsh critic of the Marshall Plan, said: 
“When someone wants to help you, it is 
ridiculous to slap him in the face.” 

Meanwhile, Italy’s man of the hour, 
dog-tired Premier Alcide de Gasperi, 
looked to the uncertain future. His Chris- 
tian Democrats won majorities in both 
houses of Parliament; 307 of 574 seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies (the Commu- 
nist-Leftist-Socialist Popular Front got 
182), 130 seats to 74 for the front in the 
Senate. 

When the new Parliament is formed, 
de Gasperi is certain to be reappointed to 
the job he has done to the best of his 
ability for 28 months. His record is good, 
but not brilliant. He inherited a war- 
battered Italy that had been drained by 
I] Duce’s unsound economic policies. De- 
spite the handicaps, Italy has traveled 
farther toward recovery than either Brit- 
ain or France. Factory production is 
80% of the pre-war level. War-wrecked 
railroads are operating almost at normal. 
Hunger and tuberculosis, spread by poor 
diet, are all too common, but no Italians 
are starving. 

Disloyal Opposition. But de Gas- 
peri and Italy have a long, tough pull 
ahead. The strong Communist minority 
will make the most of the slightest boner 
or failure. Italy, about the size of New 
Mexico, has much mountainous, non- 
productive land, almost no coal, only a 
little iron. Over-population keeps living 
standards pitifully low. De Gasperi will 
need every break. 

Italy has 8 million agricultural work- 
ers, but only one in 10 owns the land he 
tills. Most of the owners are absentee 
landlords who live in luxury in Roman 
and Venetian palaces at the expense of 
the peasants. Many farms are strewn with 
rocks, cratered by bombs. Farm pro- 
grams are so inadequate that in large 
areas peasants average only three or four 
days of work a month. 

De Gasperi proposes to use ERP aid 
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Battle for Berlin. The Soviet pressure was on the lifelines. (SEE: Squeeze) 


for land reclamation and farm machinery. 
He will try to teach tenants, who now 
work with the archaic tools of their great- 
grandfathers, to use modern equipment. 

Jobs & Money. Other problems 
with urgent labels are (1) unemployment 
—lItaly has nearly 2 million jobless, (2) 
stamping out black markets, and (3) bol- 
stering the sagging lira. (Official rate is 
573 liras to $1; speculators offer 710.) 

Pulling Italy up by its bootstraps is 
a back-breaking job, and the odds are 
heavily against de Gasperi. But he can 
count on strong co-operation from the 
U.S. and Britain in any program that will 
improve Italy enough to keep commu- 
nism out permanently. If he succeeds, he 
may become, instead of Italy’s man of the 
hour, Europe’s man of the year. 


China: Reds in Yenan 


Two tired Communist soldiers in 
dirty gray padded cotton uniforms hoisted 
the Red banner of the hammer and sickle 
on a warped flagpole in Yenan last week. 
Without firing a shot, Red troops had re- 
captured the former capital of Commu- 
nist China which the Nationalists had 
held since March 1947. 

By candlelight under the leering 
eyes of the great idol in the Cave of the 
Laughing Buddha, printers set type to 
tell the story of the latest Communist vic- 
tory. In Plum Garden, once the palatial 
estate of the Red leader Mao Tze-tung, 
Gen. Peng Teh-hwai, deputy commander 
of the Communist Eighth Route Army, 
drank toast after toast in pai kanrh. And 
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as the fiery Yenan wine warmed his 
blood, he set his sights on his next objec- 
tive, Sian, the chief city of Shensi prov- 
ince, 180 miles south of Yenan. 

Militarily, the loss of Yenan, a filthy 
city of caves and huts of mud and straw, 
was no great loss to the Nationalists. 
Yenan is 125 miles from the nearest rail- 
road. Its goose was cooked early in March 
when Peng took Ichaun, 60 miles to the 
southeast, and thus cut the Nationalist 
supply line. But psychologically Yenan 
was a major victory for the Reds, who 
professed to regard it as “the heart of 
democracy in China.” 

Belittled. In Nanking the govern- 
ment press played down the loss of Ye- 
nan. It announced that troops had with- 
drawn voluntarily “to cope with the 
changing situation and concentrate their 
strength in a counter blow to the main 
forces of the Communists.” 

Biggest worry of the Nationalists is 
the Communists’ well-publicized boast to 
cross the Yangtze river in May in the first 
phase of a campaign aimed at over- 
running south China. The success of this 
campaign would cut China’s main river 
lifeline and imperil both Shanghai and 
the Nationalist capital, Nanking. 

Meanwhile, in Nanking the National 
Assembly easily elected Chiang Kai-shek 
as first constitutional president of China, 
had more trouble choosing a vice presi- 
dent. After two indecisive ballots, the 
Assembly found itself without a candi- 
date. All three candidates withdrew, said 
Chiang used “steamroller” tactics. Later, 
reconsidered and reentered the race. 


Berlin Squeeze 


Soviet Russia, having lost an impor- 
tant “cold war” battle in Italy, last week 
stepped up pressure on Berlin. “Opera- 
tion Squeeze” was intended to force the 
western Allies out of Berlin, clear the 
way for a Soviet eastern Germany. 

The German capital is a four-power 
island in the Soviet zone. It is joined to 
western Germany by three slender life- 
lines: road, rail and air. That’s where 
Russia was applying the pressure. 

The Russians cancelled the daily 
schedule of the Berlin-to-Paris Nord Ex- 
press, cutting the last rail link to the 
west. Other service was stopped Apr. 1. 

Plunder Pass. As a nuisance meas- 
ure, Soviet of{cials halted 50 barges mov- 
ing into Red Germany from the British 
zone. The Russians, who have stripped 
Germany of an estimated $1.25 billion in 
equipment, accused the British of plun- 
dering, told the barge captains they must 
have special papers to enter the Soviet 
zone, didn’t say where to get them. 

The Russians also brought back for 
a war of nerves encore the Apr. 5 colli- 
sion outside Berlin of a British passenger 
plane and a Soviet fighter. After the 
crash, the Soviet officials expressed re- 
grets. Last week, with no regrets, a Soviet 
commission placed the full blame on the 
British, demanded payment for the plane 
and for the support of the family of the 
Soviet pilot, one of 15 persons killed. 

Air Blockade. Next on the Russian 
program is an attempt to curtail air 
travel from the west to Berlin. Soviet off- 
cials indicated they would demand 24 
hours’ notice of Allied flights and the 
submission of passenger lists. 

His Georgia temper at the boiling 
point, U.S. Gen. Lucius D. Clay flew back 
from London, where he had been attend- 
ing Allied talks on the future of western 
Germany. At a press conference, he said: 
“We will abide by the four-power agree- 
ments which set up the air corridor and 
we will continue use of the air corridor.” 

Asked whether a reasonable solution 
could be reached, Clay answered: “Rea- 
sonable people can sit across a table and 
develop a reasonable solution, but I can’t 
see much prospect of this.” 

Is pressure being put on American 
dependents to go home? Clay’s answer: 
“Anybody who feels isolated and nervous 
over here ought to go home. Personally, 
I'd just as soon not have nervous people 
around.” 


Mistake 


Joseph Stalin missed the bus last 
week. Soviet glass factory workers gave 
him a present—a crystal ball. Instead of 
keeping it handy for reference, Stalin 
turned it over to the Museum of the Revo- 
lution in Moscow. 


Knights of the Garter 


Perhaps King Arthur was a myth. 
However, the Knights of the Round 
Table really existed. An order of knights 
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was created to replace them 600 years 
ago. And last week 13 glamorous Britons, 
headed by Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, joined that order, the Knights of 
the Garter, oldest and topmost branch of 
chivalry. 

On St. George’s day in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, King George VI for- 
mally installed the 13 new members of 
the 25-knight fraternity. It was the first 
such group ceremony since 1805, another 
year when Britain’s future looked grim 
and perilous. 

Something Borrowed. Among the 
13, garbed in $10,000 costumes of blue 
and crimson velvet, white satin and gold 
trimming (some of them borrowed or 
bought second-hand by austerity-stricken 
knights) were Field Marshals Alexander 
and Montgomery, Air Marshal Tedder, 
Adm. Mountbatten. Each stood before a 
stall in the chapel over which his coat of 
arms would hang for life. 

All wore (the men below the left 
knee, the princess on her arm) the gar- 
ter, symbol of the order. Its 1348 original 
may have been a trophy in a royal tour- 
nament between knights led by King Ed- 
ward III and by his son, the Black Prince. 
Or it may have been a garter dropped at 
a ball by the Countess of Salisbury. Her 
dancing partner, King Edward, recovered 
it. When royal wallflowers snickered, he 
snapped: Honi soit qui mal y pense— 
“Evil to him who evil thinks”—the or- 
der’s present motto. 

The garter’s origin may be in doubt 
but its glamor isn’t. Behind massed scar- 
let clad cavalry, 10,000 Britons craned 
and cheered as the knights left Windsor. 


Acme 
Pomp & Ceremony. Elizabeth and 
Philip. (SEE: Knights of the Garter) 
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The World and Us 


When Men 


Nikolai Lenin, the man who made 
the Russian Revolution, died on Jan. 
21, 1924. Now, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, the importance of his 
thinking is clear to all of us. So the 
excellent biography of the Communist 
leader, which has just been published 
by Doubleday & Co., would seem to be 
assured of the success which it de- 
serves, 

The author of Lenin is David 
Shub, now an editorial writer on The 
Jewish Daily Forward of New York. 
In the early years of this century Mr. 
Shub knew Lenin well as a fellow- 
member of the Social Democratic 
Party in Russia. 


This personal acquaintance is 
what makes the present objective biog- 
raphy so interesting. The only criti- 
cism the reader will have is that insuf- 
ficient space is devoted to the period 
after the Bolsheviks seized power, the 
night of Nov. 7, 1917. More than half 
the book deals with Lenin’s adventur- 
ous life before the Revolution. 

But these early years determined 
the character of the absolutely ruth- 
less and unscrupulous man whose role 
in history was to start communism on 
the road of world conquest. Lenin 
boasted that he ceased to believe in 
God at the age of 16. From that time 
on he placed the double-cross above 
the Cross. Lenin’s habitual betrayal 
of friends and associates who trusted 
him is really more shocking than his 
merciless attitude towards all who op- 
posed him. 


Lenin was in many ways the per- 
fect incarnation of evil. Time and 
again the reader of Mr. Shub’s biog- 
raphy will ask himself how a man 
who was so completely cruel could be 
accepted as a leader by so many. To 
answer that question is really to ex- 
plain the strength of modern commu- 
nism, which Lenin founded. 

His influence was in part due to 
sheer ability and almost uncanny fore- 
sight. It was in part due to a personal 
modesty and lack of conceit which 
compelled respect. And Lenin’s pop- 
ularity is also partially explained by 
the refreshing honesty which was 
mixed in with his calculated policy of 
deception. Lenin once said: “I have 
the courage to recognize myself as a 
barbarian.” 

Lenin killed himself by overwork. 
When he died, two months before his 
54th birthday, the autopsy showed 
that his brain had simply shrivelled 
under the strain placed on it by his 





by Felix Morley 


Deny God 





International 
Lenin. Ruthless and unscrupulous; 
modest and refreshingly honest. 


iron will. Willingness to make every 
sacrifice for the “cause” is a Commu- 
nist characteristic which traces to 
Lenin’s example. 

When he knew that he was dying, 
Lenin worried about his successor. 
He wrote a “Political Testament,” in 
which he questioned whether Stalin 
would “know how to use power with 
sufficient caution.” Nevertheless, Lenin 
regarded Stalin as his most able asso- 
ciate, excepting only the brilliant but 
conceited Trotsky. The reader of Mr. 
Shub’s biography will realize for him- 
self how closely Stalin’s present polli- 
cies are modelled on Lenin’s teaching. 


It is not really surprising that 
a people as oppressed and miserable 
as were the Russians under the Czar 
should turn to communism as an alter- 
native. If Lenin’s cruelties were far 
greater than those of the Cossacks, he 
also had humanitarian visions which 
were lacking among the tyrants who 
preceded him. 

But it seems unbelievable that 
the essentially evil doctrine preached 
by an evil genius will make much 
more headway among men. Surely it 
will not do so except where the spirit 
of Christianity has lost all influence. 

When men deny God, leaders like 
Lenin and doctrines like communism 
are to be expected. That is what we 
learn from a study of this brilliant but 
horribly distorted life. 














Science 


Superfly 


The covey of giant houseflies devel- 
oped in Florida is on the loose again. 
Last night they carried out raids all over 
the state, picking up live cattle in their 
suckers and terrorizing the few humans 
who still hold out in caves and cellars. 

The radioactive barrier on the bor- 
der has activated, but neighbor 
states are alarmed by reports that some 
of the flies have developed resistance to 
lethal radiation and may soon invade the 
rest of the U.S. 

No news story to this effect has ever 
been published. But the fantasy seemed 
not wholly impossible after a report last 
week on the latest depressing achieve- 
ment of science: Drs. Arthur Lindquist 
and H. G. Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture have produced a_ virtually 
poison-proof fly. 

The Fittest. In a Florida labora- 
tory, the two experimented with the effect 
of DDT on flies. After isolating certain 
flies and dosing them with moderate 
amounts of the poison, the doctors sal- 
vaged a few groggy survivors and allowed 
them to breed. 

Several fly generations later, the doc- 
tors realized they had produced a new 
super-resistant strain. Their flies not only 
scoff at DDT, but are indifferent to most 
other poisons, too. 

The big worry now is how to keep 
the superflies isolated. They are so rugged 
that, if turned loose, they might quickly 
become the dominant U.S. fly strain. 


North & South 


The Germans and Japanese would 
have given a lot to cripple the Panama 
Canal. Neither came close to doing so, 
but in another war guided missiles might 
make the big ditch more vulnerable. 

So America has a more-than-scien- 
tific interest in ocean routes via the ex- 
treme North and South. U.S. explorers 
have been at work in both directions and 
last month two of them told something 
about their progress. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is mapping the stormy, 


been 


little-known 
waters off the coast of Alaska. (Reports 
of USSR submarine movements suggest 
that the Soviets are busy in the Pacific, 
too.) Findings so far include location of 
a two-mile-high undersea mountain in the 
Gulf of Alaska, and data for more accu- 
rate weather casting. 

Back Door. Even more important 
strategically is the Antarctic: If the Pan- 
ama Canal ever became unusable, U.S. 
ships would have to round Cape Horn to 
get from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Comdr. Finn Ronne brought back his 22- 
man expedition from a year in Antarctica 
last month, convinced that the U.S. 
should look to its interests in this area. 

At present, Argentina, Chile and 
Britain are disputing ownership of big 
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Pathfinder 
Edith Ronne. Next time, she will winter 
in Florida. (SEE: North & South) 


slices of the frozen south. A British group 
which had used the U.S. base objected 
when the U.S. flag was run up, but other- 
wise the two groups got along well. 

Ronne, despite his flag-raising, thinks 
no nation has any real claim to “owner- 
ship” of Antarctic lands, but that free 
passage through Antarctic waters should 
be safeguarded, studies made of ocean, 
land and weather conditions. 

Return Trip. Ronne hopes to con- 
tinue such studies himself during a later 


Westinghouse 


Test-Tube Thunderbolt. West- 
inghouse researchers at Trafford, Pa., 
prove lightning is no hazard to flying. 
The model plane shown above shunts 
off 3 million man-made volts without 
damage. In the same way, a real plane 
acts as an enclosed metal cage, carry- 
ing current safely around passengers. 














expedition, after he has sorted out the 
valuable records compiled in this trip. 
He and his men, most of them scientists, 
proved that Antarctica is one continent, 
not two as previously suspected. They 
air-mapped 250,000 miles of it, investi- 
gated climate, geography, earthquakes, 
solar radiation, cosmic rays. 

Ronne’s wife Edith got talked into 
going on the expedition at the last min- 
ute. The first woman to winter in the 
Antarctic, she served capably as recorder, 
but does not want to face 87 m.p.h. winds 
again. She lost 20 pounds on a daily diet 
of filet mignon, got bored during the long 
night. It lasted two months. 


Fertile Chemists 


Traditionally, scientists are shy fel- 
lows, happiest alone with their test-tubes 
and formulas. Actually, they are gregari- 
ous. Exchange of ideas is a matter of cre- 
ative life or death to them, and periodi- 
cally they cluster, like bees swarming in 
spring, to talk about new ideas, tech- 
niques, discoveries. 

One such spring swarm occurred 
last month in Chicago, where some 9,000 
members of the American Chemical So- 
ciety got together for a week of symposi- 
ums, conferences and_ prize-awardings. 
ACS is so big it needs four such meet- 
ings yearly. Even members are impressed 
by the diversity of subjects covered. 

One of the oldest U.S. scientific 
bodies (1876), ACS is now the world’s 
biggest devoted to a single science, Of its 
56,000 members, about 65% are indus- 
trial chemists, 13.59 are government em- 
ployed, 13% teachers, the rest students. 
Nearly every firm which has to do with 
chemical research is a corporate member. 

Activities. The society publishes 
trade and scientific journals, runs a non- 
profit oil research institute, provides fel- 
lowships, gives eight regular awards in- 
cluding the coveted Priestley medal. Its 
top men, like its present head, Dr. 
Charles A. Thomas of Monsanto, often 
wield enormous influence in U.S. life. 
(Thomas helped build the atom bomb, 
formulate U.S. policy on atomic energy). 

At the Chicago meeting, an astute 
listener might have been able to chart 
big future developments in U.S. life from 
some reported advances. Even a layman 
bafled by the more technical papers 
would be impressed by others which re- 
vealed how rapidly some new chemical 
discoveries find practical application. 

Bug Killers. Use of DDT fog-blan- 
kets to wipe out all diseases carried by 
mosquitoes and black flies was foreseen 
by DuPont chemists. The new techniques, 
thoroughly tested and inexpensive, may 
eliminate malaria, dysentery, sleeping 
sickness, many forms of blindness. 

“Tremendous” food supplies will be 
made available through new chemical in- 
secticides developed in Shell Oil Co.’s 
agricultural laboratories. At least 10 com- 
pounds better than DDT are available 
which do not harm plants or crops. 

Other ACS members reported ad- 
vances in producing better fuels, preserv- 
ing foods, creating new plastics. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 220i 
AIR CONDITIONING 


First choice because ... 


Frigidaire offers a full line of air conditioning: 
self-contained store conditioners, large-capacity 


central systems, window-type room conditioners. 


First choice because ... 


Frigidaire is a pioneer name in refrigeration and 

air conditioning . . . stands for the finest in en- 
gineering, precision manufacture. You’re sure of 
getting the latest and best equipment when you 
specify Frigidaire. 


First choice because... 


Frigidaire’s corps of factory-trained engineering 


dealers is located to serve you promptly and 


efficiently, wherever you are. 





Frigidaire Store Air Conditioner 
Cools, dehumidifies, filters, circulates, ventilates in summer; 
heating coil can be added for winter. 
Compact, quiet, attractive—may be installed right in the 
space to be air conditioned. Completely self-contained. 
May be installed in multiple for large areas, or used with 


simple duct system if desired. 





Ideal for leased premises: requires no extensive building 
alterations, easily moved. vo . pai 
ae , Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner 
; ee a : 

Air conditioning ‘‘as you like it’? — concealed, easy-to-adjust . ea : : ; 
fir conditioning ie : oa ere ae " e Cools, dehumidifies, circulates, filters, ventilates. 
temperature control; directional air distribution grilles. ; 
: , . e Easily installed in almost any double-hung window, 
Compressor made by world’s leading manufacturer of , ’ 
mechanical cooling equipment — Frigidaire! e Powered by the Frigidaire ‘‘Meter-Miser,”’ simplest 

cooling mechanism ever built. Special 5-year warranty. 


You're twice as sure with two great names : , 
villian ’ For PRODUCTS you can depend on, a NAME you can 
depend on, a DEALER you can depend on — Callin Frigid- 
aire! Find Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classified Phone Di- 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by eS rectory, under “Air Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.’ Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, O. Leaside 12, Ont, 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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SMALL BUSINESS PREDOMINATES in postwar growth; 95% of the 1.2 million firms 
started since V-J day have fewer than eight employes; only .2% have 
more than 50. More than 60% of wage earners work in firms with fewer 
than 500 employes. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS COUNSELORS, INC. is a new Washington organization to represent 
small businesses. It undertakes to contact Congressmen, Federal de- 
partments and agencies, embassies and consular offices. Purpose: to 
speed decisions and cut red tape for clients. 


INITIAL POSTWAR PHASE of pipe-line filling (restocking bare shelves with dur- 
able goods) has passed its peak. Big business is reducing prices be- 
Cause competition is keener as supply catches up with demand in a 
variety of standard products. General situation is "spotty". 


WILBUR H. NORTON, Montgomery Ward president, sees business trends this way: 
For the quarter ending Apr. 30 the company's sales topped $278 million 
—-—an all-time high. May-June sales are expected to be equally good. 
But for fall the company's buying is "conservative." Reason: He be- 
lieves consumer goods prices will weaken and doubts predicted short-— 
ages will occur. 


TREND IN SHOE PRICES is toward slight reductions—25¢ to $1 on shoes selling 
for $10-$35. 


PEAK IN FOOD PRICES has passed and will gradually stabilize downward, says Paul 
S. Willis, president of Grocery Manufacturers of America. Present 
food supply is closer to demand than in many years and favorable crop 
conditions in U.S. and abroad will bring further improvements. 


2% PRICE BOOST in linoleum and other hard-surface floor coverings will come in 
the near future because of higher freight rates. 


RETAIL DRY GOODS MERCHANTS are demanding two changes in current trade prac-— 
tices—-better quality merchandise at lower prices, and quicker de- 
livery to meet demand when it exists. 


LATEST THING IN MEN'S STYLES, shown at a New York fashion show, is the “accom— 
panying look"-—-matching suits for husbands and wives. To make them 
look alike, men's coats are made extra-long, colored mostly blue, 


favorite feminine hue for '48. 





months ago. New England, mid-Atlantic and Midwest states will have to 
put up with spot shortages during peak driving this summer, but other- 
wise the higher output will about match the need. 


battle over the appliance market. Electric men envy the 1.6 million 
liquid petroleum (bottled gas) ranges sold last year while only 1.2 
million new electric ranges went into service. 

VAST QUANTITIES OF WOODS hitherto little used in paper production can now be 
added to the nation's short supply of pulp-—timber through a new syn- 
thetic resin. The resin adds strength to paper from short—fiber 
deciduous woods like maple, beech, birch and poplar. 

AMERICA'S PRIDE in modern production equipment is losing lustre. Since 1930 
machine tools have worn out faster than they have been replaced. 

MANY OBSERVERS NOTE ALARMING SYMPTOMS of "technological decline." William J. 
Kelly, president of Machinery and Allied Products Institute, foresees 
economic stagnation unless industry speeds mechanization. 
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the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; total output per man is 
down in consequence. 


TWO BEST HOPES for industrial modernization are: (1) Today's high labor costs 
may make it economical despite present tax and depreciation rates; 
(2) Industry will get a stimulus from surveys now being made by the 
armed services to measure machine and plant obsolescence in terms of 
lost production. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Cr Hawa We Weed. ' the Nickel that heljas ye Shon 
A Grandstand Seat 
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No need to miss the big game when your 
friend Nickel can help you sit in a grandstand 
seat. 


You’re there with television...and Nickel 
is there in your set...“‘Your Unseen Friend” 
...- helping you see every play as the umpire 
calls it. 


It’s in the wonderful tube that serves as a 
screen... just as it’s in the tubes that broad- 
“ast the game. In the very heart of them, 
“hatching” the invisible electrons that enable 
men to scramble a picture into a jig-saw 
puzzle miles away, and put it back together 
again before your eyes. 


It’s in delicate wires...grids...plates...all 
through the many strange and different 
tubes needed to bring television to life. 


Why is Nickel used? Because this metal 
gives very special electrical and magnetic 
properties to its alloys. And because Nickel 


helps make possible alloys that stand up to 
heat and vibration. 

In many modern miracles...your radio... 
your telephone...your electric range... Nickel, 
alloyed with other metals, serves you unseen. 
That’s why it is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 50X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM .. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.-.Your Unseen Friend 






S208 mate 
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Business 


Super Seat Service 


Eight years’ research toward _all- 
weather automobile upholstery seemed 
ready to end the use of slip covers. 

Burlington Mills, New York, this 
week started production of a hard nylon 
fabric (washable, durable, six patterns, 
$3 to $3.75 a yard) against a backlog of 
orders from auto and railroad car makers. 

The new fabric sheds dust and dirt; 
a damp cloth wipes it clean. Bus compa- 
nies and air lines are interested. 


Metals: Short Supply? 


Since World War II, pessimistic “ex- 
perts” have claimed the U.S. is running 
out of minerals. Their gloom was based 
on mathematics which looked accurate: 
They subtracted the huge tonnages of 
metals—iron, copper, zinc and others— 
used during the war from known pre- 
war U.S. reserves. That showed reserves 
perilously low. 

But last week most of their dark 
clouds were blown away by 59-year-old 
Ira B. Joralemon, Harvard-trained geolo- 
gist, mine examiner, consulting engineer, 
president and director of mining compa- 
nies. Writing in the engineers’ journal 
Mining and Metallurgy, he declared: 

e@ @ The pessimists’ subtraction was 
correct but their answers were wrong due 
to one basic error: using pre-war esti- 
mates of North American reserves of 
principal metals. 

e @ Actually, 37 great new ore dis- 
coveries have raised known reserves at 
least as high as they were before World 
War IL. 

e @ Eight of the new discoveries are 
copper ore bodies, nine lead-zine or zinc, 
eight gold, two copper with nickel or co- 
balt, two iron or iron-titanium. Eight 
others are minor metals or fluorspar. 

@ @ Statisticians had worried most 
about copper. But four vast newly found 
copper deposits in the U.S. and four 
fairly large ones in Canada and Mexico, 
have replaced the 10 million tons of cop- 
per taken from North American mines in 
1937-46 inclusive. 

According to Joralemon, the U.S. 
must now rely on the rest of the world 
only for tin, some chrome and manga- 
nese and a few minor metals. 


Models for Success 


One of the world’s biggest amateur 
contests is a model automobile show held 
each year by the Fisher Body (G.M.) 
Craftsman’s Guild. It’s open to boys 12 
to 20 years old, and since 1930 some 2 
million have entered. 

The prizes are big. Winners to date 
have been awarded $570,000 in cash and 
university scholarships. More than that, 
many have later landed in top jobs in the 
auto or aircraft industries. 

Donald C. Burnham, for example, 





Acme 
Geologist. He hunts minerals with violet 
ray under canvas. (SEE: Metals) 


won a $5,000 scholarship in 1931, is now 
manager of G.M.’s_ giant Oldsmobile 
plant in Lansing, Mich. David W. Whit- 
man (see picture) won a $2,000 scholar- 
ship in 1946, entered G.M.’s Institute to 
continue his education in car designing. 
Last week the Guild was mailing out 
this year’s final instruction sheets to 
thousands of model-makers. Their entries, 
due July 1, will compete for eight 
scholarships and $65,000 in cash. 
Purpose. G.M. lists two purposes 
for the contests. It wants to teach young 
people (1) to honor good, old-fashioned 
hard work, (2) to value the free society 
which they will some day run. Present 
but not listed: A-l public relations for 
General Motors, and an influx of bright, 
new talent into the automobile business. 


How to Make Money 


Quiet, dark-haired, 35-year-old Henry 
James Rand this week gave the U.S. pub- 
lic an ominous lesson in 1948 money- 
making. 

His father, James H. Rand, presi- 
dent of Remington Rand, office equip- 
ment makers, had made his pile by going 
into business. Son Jim discovered he 
could get ahead faster by staying out. 

After college, Jim turned down a 
front office job in favor of “diddling”— 
inventing—in the family’s Cleveland, 
Ohio, basement. During World War II 
he “diddled” for the Government—de- 
signing guided missiles. Then, with his 
twin brother, Marcel, he developed a new 
washer. It is automatic, noiseless, vibra- 
tionless, weighs 100 pounds, handles nine 
pounds of wash, and dries it in a flash by 
a new vacuum method. 

Bonanza? Tests of 100 sample ma- 
chines in homes and apartments proved 
successful. Jim and Marcel had $10 mil- 
lion worth of orders in sight. 

“Then,” said Jim, “everybody we ap- 
proached agreed our venture was sure- 


fire, but they wouldn’t buy stock because 
taxes would take about all they got 
back.” 

Deciding that with the Government 
taking up to 82% of individual incomes 
it wasa’t worth while to become manu- 
facturers, Jim and Marcel offered their 
stock for sale. Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., at South Bend, Ind., snapped it up 
—put down $350,000 for an option which 
runs to July 8. On that date the company 
will pay $150,000 more—a total of $500,- 
000. Completing payments on the stock, 
Bendix will pay annual installments each 
March 10 between 1950 and 1968, based 
on the number of Rand-type washers sold 
in each preceding year. 

Cost Cut. Meanwhile, Jim Rand is 
sitting pretty with no business worries, 
but with a tidy sum in pocket and plenty 
more to come. Because he was smart 
enough not to go into business the Fed- 
eral tax will be 25° (the top rate for 
capital gains) instead of at sky-high 
rates imposed on individual incomes. 

In the financial world the deal cre- 
ated a small sensation because it graphi- 
cally illustrates today’s venture capital 
situation: The risk-taker has no chance to 
win. If he succeeds, the Government col- 
lects his reward—if he fails, he alone ab- 
sorbs the loss. 


Big Wind 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. this week 
got a pat on the back from the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for 
undertaking to build a stupendous device 
no other U.S. company wanted to touch. 

It is a fan capable of delivering 850,- 
000 cubic feet of air a minute. The most 
ambitious machine ever built to produce 
synthetic gales, it will be installed in a 
new, supersonic wind tunnel at Cleve- 


land to test such things as guided mis- 
siles. 








First step. David Whitman works on full 
size working drawing. (SEE: Models) 
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I. You've often heard the saying, “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” And that 
certainly holds true in business. Most of 
America’s successful, growing manufactur- 
ing concerns started as tiny “acorn” busi- 
nesses—with hardly more than a good idea 
or a new product that people might want 
to buy. 





2. You may say, “That's very interesting, 
but what’s in it for me when business 
grows?” To get the right answer to that 
question, you've first got to consider what 
makes it possible for a business to grow. 


3. The only way any firm can grow is by 
giving better and better service and making 
better and better products. Which is just 
another way of saying that the more business 
grows the more you and millions of others 


benefit in terms of better products at lower 


prices. 





4. it’s good for you in other ways, too. 
Growing business means more jobs for you 
to choose from—steadier jobs with greater 
security for you and your family. And when 
the firm you work for grows, you have the 
chance to grow along with it. 


No snona | OF 


Composed of the 16,500 large and small companies 
that make most of America’s manufactured products. 
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5. In addition, even the profits earned by 
successful firms—whether they are small or 
large concerns—benefit you in terms of 
better living. For a big share of these reason- 
able profits goes to pay for the expansion 
that brings more products, more jobs, and 
greater Opportunity for you! 


Most Americans say they 
think 10 to 15 cents out of 
each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to 
make. Government figures 
show that industry averages 
less than half that much profit. 


And about half of what 
industry does make is plowed 
back to pay for the progress 
and development that give 
Americans more good things 
than any other people on 
earth! 
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STANDARD POUCH 
Holds generous supply 
of tobacco. Choice of 
eathers $] 50 iT) $15 





COMBINATION POUCH 
Holds pipe as well as tobacco. 
Choice of leathers . . . $2.50 to $20 
ROGERS RARITY PIPE $5 






The Rogers Air-tite* with its patented 
inner pouch of moulded, seamless rubber, 
protects freshness and flavor. Exquisitely 
made of fine leathers in a variety of 
models by Rogers craftsmen. The largest- 
Selling tobacco pouch made. 

At better shops everywhere, 


Rogers imports inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE U. $. DISTRIBUTOR, PETERSON'S PIPES, DUBLIN, LONDON 


Rogers Air-tite Pouches in Canada 
G. T. Lanning Ltd., Toronto 
* TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Us &. PAT. NO, 1,001,192. CAN, PAT. NO. 374,167 
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Religion 


Cross-Road 


In Pittsburgh, Methodist Rev. David 
Jones Wynne was getting settled in his 
new house on Rolling Hills Drive last 
week. From the still unsodded yard he 
could see the site of his new church on a 
corner a few hundred yards away. 

All the plans for construction were 
set, ground-breaking would begin this 
week. Only one minor detail seemed out 
of place: The address of his new Metho- 


| dist church will be 5000 Baptist Road. 


Protestant Teachers 


Catholicism’s weekly magazine Amer- 
ica had a spear-pointed question about 
the “other side” of Protestant moves to 
oust nuns from public school posts: 
what about the many more 
Protestant ministers teaching 
in public schools all week and officiating 


numerous 


| in Protestant pulpits on Sundays? 


two-thirds of the counties in Missouri 


| hire ordained ministers to teach in their 
| public schools.” 


Broad Minded. Missouri’s State 
Commissioner of Education, Hubert 
Wheeler, had one answer: “Both Cath- 
olic nuns and Protestant ministers can 
teach here if they qualify scholastically 
and obey state law. Religion is not a test 
of teacher qualification.” 

A helpful recommendation also was 
forthcoming from church-state-separation 
leader Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam: Drawing of a sharp line between 
part-time preacher-teachers and full-time 
representatives of a church. 


Jewish Mission 


Each year nine mission societies, 
with centers in 23 U.S. cities, spend more 
than $2.5 million trying to shepherd fol- 
lowers of age-old Judaism into the rela- 
tively new fold of Christianity. 

Last week the current issue of the 
scholarly Jewish-Social Studies quarterly 
politely suggested that the missions save 
their time and money: 

No, Thanks! “In our civilization 
today no religion, not even missionary 
Christianity, can claim to possess all re- 
ligious truth, which .. . is implied when 
a religion hires missionaries to seek con- 
verts from another faith. Christianity 
would be cleansing itself in its own eyes 
and in the eyes of the Jew if it ended its 
mission to the Jew, which is largely un- 
ethical and un-Christian in its methods.” 


Christian Bomb 


The Lord hath opened his armoury, 
and hath brought forth the weapons of 
his indignation: for this is the work of 
the Lord God of hosts . . .—Jer. 50:25. 

To the Church of England last week 
the No. 1 weapon in the Lord’s armory 
appeared to be the Atomic Bomb. After 








two years of study a special commission 
appointed by the church’s leader, Geof- 
frey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reported in favor of using atomic weap- 
ons to resist “an unscrupulous invader.” 
The report, now an accepted docu- 
ment of the church, explained: “A gov- 
ernment which is responsible for the 
safety of the community committed to its 
charge is entitled to manufacture atomic 
weapons and hold them in readiness. . . . 
In certain circumstances a defensive ‘ne- 
cessity’ might justify their use.” 
Candidate. Clearly indicated as 
most likely to bring about such a “neces. 
sity” was Russia. Because of the commis 
sion’s feeling that Russia will not co- 
operate in any move to eliminate the 
bomb as a weapon, it added the warning 
that “in any conflict of a sort conceivable 
in the world we know today, on the one 
side at least there would be repudiation 


Keystone, Acme 
. .. atomic inferno was given a heavenly 
role. (SEE: Christian Bomb) 
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of the fundamental postulates on which 
the notion of just warfare rests. 

“, . it is ridiculous to expect be- 
ligerents on the other side, however law- 
abiding in a normal way, to prejudice 
their chance of success by maintaining 
restraints their opponents abandoned.” 

Reaction of American churches was 
mostly an implied criticism: The Church 
of England stands practically alone 
among Christian churches as an advocate 
of any atomic bomb use at all. 

In England the staid Manchester 
Guardian registered “a feeling of despair 
that [the commission has] drunk so deep 
of the Church of England’s well of the 


mastery of compromise and persuaded | 


themselves that there is nothing inher- 
ently un-Christian in the manufacture, 
possession and use of atom bombs.” 


... and/or the Creator 


Science and _ religion, for some 
churchgoers, seem to clash most defi- 
nitely right at the beginning of the Bible 
—in the book of Genesis. 

To science, man and his world 
evolved through millions* of years. Gene- 
sis has it happening in six days. 

In particular this literal disagree- 
ment has been a cross to bear for many 
a grade school science teacher. Last 
week, in Florida, those teachers got some 
well thought out, carefully worded help. 
The state’s board of education, in a teach- 
ers’ bulletin, offered an ingenious and 
forthright answer to the problem. 


Misplaced Faith. The _ bulletin’s 


main points: “The chief stumbling block | 


. is the literal—or ‘to the very letter’ 
—interpretation of the English words 
into which the original Hebrew text of 
Genesis is translated. Bible scholars, for 
example, do not hold to the literal expla- 
nation of the world ‘created in seven 
days’ (one week), because they know 
that the single Hebrew word for day, 
‘yom,’ is translated by ‘no less than 54 
different English words’ throughout the 
Old Testament. 

“To insist that the ‘seven days’ con- 
tradicts the facts of the planet’s great 
age, or ‘the four corners of the earth’ 
disputes its form as a ball is to put a 
word above a thought, and a name above 
an idea. Such an attitude . . . is not 
worthy of .. . a seeker after truth.” 

Reconciled. But, carefully, the bul- 
letin reminded that science does not bar 
Biblical beliefs. “If one wishes to assume 
the explanation—unproved, possibly un- 
provable, by science—that natural law is 
the Creator’s plan, then God made man’s 
body in His own way. After all, science 
insists that we study how this thing was 
done, whereas Genesis insists that we re- 
member the Creator! The science teacher 
can follow both guides! .. . Set at rest 
any idea that God is displeased if men 
study His work.” 

Not only Florida’s teachers were 
glad to get the pamphlet; many a clergy- 
man was asking for a copy too. 


*%Earth’s age, set by radioactive ore decay 


rate: 4% billion years. Age of man, according to | 
N.Y. Museum of Natural History: 4-500,000 years. | 
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H. R. Belden wearing Blve Bell bib overalls 


BLUE BELL work clothes are tough 
enough to take the hardest kind 
of wear you can give them. No 
twisting, stooping or climbing can 
rip the interlocking seams or cross- 
sewn reinforcements of these work 
clothes. The buttons are steel- 
hubbed, and anchored in extra 
thicknesses of cloth to take a 125- 
pound pull. BLvE BELLs fit from the 
start, because in your waist size 
there is a bib length as well as a 


leg length to match your build. 
And BLUE BELLs are Sanforized, so 
they keep their fit through all 
the washings you can give them. 
They’re built, inside and out, for 
long, hard wear. 

Next time you buy work clothes, 
look for the Biue BELL label. It 
guarantees you the best-made, 
best-fitting work clothes you can 
buy—or your money back. Blue 
Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 


Bib overalls «+ blue jeans «+ chambray shirts «- covert shirts 
work pants « matched sets « blanket-lined jackets + coveralls 
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Along The American Way 


Freedom From 


No leader can be greater than the 
ideas he represents. In the long run 
ideas rather than men shape the des- 
tiny of nations. 

The cry rises nowadays that this 
sore and battered world needs a lead- 
er; preferably an American leader, 
since power centers here. 

What the world needs is not a 
leader, but a few simple ideas that 
add up to common sense. Mr. Church- 
ills memoirs refer to certain acts of 
statesmen between the wars as “com- 
plicated idiocy.” That marvelous 
phrase perfectly describes the exact 
opposite of simple common sense. 


* * % 


More human beings right now 
probably are concerned about getting 
enough to eat than over anything else. 

Yet how many of the utterances 
one has read from the “leaders” have 


any bearing on agriculture? Are 
Prime Minister Attlee, or Premier 


Schumann or General DeGaulle in 
France, or De Gasperi in Italy talking 


about food? Does one hear much 
about food from Nehru in hungry 


India or from Chiang Kai-shek in 
hungry China? 


*% * * 


The “complicated idiocies” of 
statesmanship tend to overlook the 
plain facts of daily life. Every ordi- 
nary man knows that food and cloth- 
ing and shelter are produced only by 
the systematic processes of work. Usu- 
ally he is more than willing to do 
enough work to provide such essen- 
tials for himself and his family. All 
he really wants from statesmen is that 
they keep enemies out of his country, 
keep order within his country, and 
keep their hands out of his pockets. 

But such common sense must ap- 
pear all too simple for the statesman. 


* *% *% 


Population of the world has 
doubled in less than a century. It may 
double again in 70 years. 

Considering that even now not 
enough food is produced to feed every- 
one well, the improvement of agricul- 
ture would seem to offer a major chal- 
lenge to statesmen. Consider also that 
productivity of millions of acres of 
farm land has been declining because 
these acres are farmed badly, and the 
challenge looms even larger. One 
might suppose that every nation’s lead- 
ers, if they make any pretense to fore- 
sight, would be taking action to insure 
future food supplies. 

The essence of national leader- 
ship lies in ability to express the 


by Wheeler McMillen 





Leadership 
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Enough food. It’s world’s big need. 


aspirations and concerns of the people. 

When Americans felt deeply that 
they wanted freedom and order, and 
when George Washington, who want- 
ed the same things, was put forward, 
they accepted him as their leader. 

Again, when determination pre- 
vailed that the Federal Union must be 
preserved, and Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared to embody that idea, his lead- 
ership was accepted. 

If it is true that the masses of 
people around the earth today want, 
above all else, opportunities to assure 
themselves food and comfort, and or- 
derly surroundings amidst which they 
can work, the opportunities for leaders 
lie in expressing those wants. 


* * * 


Since people in their own com- 
mon sense usually think straight to 
first essentials, perhaps it is a mistake 
to suppose a demand for leadership 
exists. After all, the prevailing confu- 
sion certainly has been intensified by 
the conflicting voices of political and 
intellectual leaders. What with one 
shouting for this and another for that, 
the plain citizen not only may wonder 
what to think but may wonder when 
he can ever get a chance to think. 
Without so much leadership, he would 
have a better chance to-work things 
out for himself, and to keep some of 
the proceeds of his work. Most costly 
schemes are thought up by leaders 
and then “sold” to us confused people. 

Maybe what the world really 
needs is not so much leadership as 
freedom from leadership. Then, per- 
haps, the common sense of peoples 
could shape and assert itself. 














Education 





Headmaster Bonner. For his pupils, 
more continuity. (SEE: Flash of Light) 


Flash of Light 


The problem: Just as the kids get 
interested in one subject, the bell rings, 
and they have to go on to something en- 
tirely different. The result: no unity in 
the pupil’s work. He learns unrelated 
tidbits. 

Last week schoolmen in Columbus, 
O., Detroit, Mich. and Seattle, Wash. 
were studying a sweeping reform, one 
that might well mushroom into nation- 
wide popularity. 

Author of it was Kenneth Bonner, 
headmaster of a tiny private school in 
Redding Ridge, Conn. Bonner conceived 
of the idea of grouping all subjects un- 
der one major subject in each year of 
secondary school. 

Beginning with the eighth grade, un- 
der the Bonner system, the subject for 
the first year is geography—which, inci- 
dentally, Bonner feels is too often neg- 
lected in secondary education. 

In that first year, the course in Eng- 
lish is confined to selective reading of 
books tied in with geography; in history 
class, the geography of each country is 
studied in connection with certain his- 
torical landmarks; in drawing, the stu- 
dents make maps; in mathematics they 
go in for “mathematical geography”— 
parallels, meridians, latitudes problems, 
problems of time and space, etc. In phys- 
ics, they study equatorial currents, cli- 
matic variations, movement of streams, 
etc. And lastly comes geography itself— 
spatial, political and economic. 

Five Dimensions. Over-all topic 
for the second year is a modern lan- 
guage; for the third year, art and litera- 
ture; for the fourth, science and mathe- 
matics, and for the fifth year, history, 
ancient and modern. 

“History is reserved for the last 
year,” says Bonner, “because it calls for 
the greatest maturity.” Variety of sub- 
jects is not the aim of the five-year plan. 
Rather it is to make the student really 
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familiar with the subjects he has had. 

“A Redding graduate,” the head- 
master maintains, “is a good geographer, 
has a reasonable background of history, 
and some appreciation of the contribu- 
tions to it by art and science, has a com- 
mand of English and special mathemati- 
cal skills.” 

To many a U.S. educator, the Bonner 
plan was more than unique; it symbolized 
an educational method which might re- 
vitalize the American classroom. To par- 
ents, complaining their children get “a 
smattering of many subjects, a mastery 
of none,” it represented hope. 


Shoe-Leather Civics 


For half a century educators have 
known that the more school children 
know about their community, what it is 
and how it functions, the more meaning 
their class lessons have. But the other 
side of the problem, getting their teach- 
ers to be experts in this same knowledge, 
has been neglected. 

In Baltimore, Md., Harry Bard, as- 
sistant director of the curriculum bu- 
reau, has tackled the puzzle with direct 
methods. He sends the teachers out, like 
tourists, to “discover” the city, its history, 
its cultural and religious life and its geog- 
raphy. 

Probe. They study the city’s water 
supply, housing, communication systems. 
They visit factories, recreational centers, 
native-language schools, even the _ reli- 
gious services of obscure sects. They are 
taking a good look, for the first time, at 
Baltimore. 

Said Bard: “We are getting better 
teaching because the teachers really un- 
derstand the environment of _ their 
pupils.” 





A. A. Bodine, Baltimore Eve. Sun 
Going places. Baltimore teachers learn 
on foot. (SEE: Shoe-Leather Civics) 
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Make Your Dull Car 
Look NEW AGAIN! 


Oe area 


“> - - 


the Finish really has 





that NEW LOOK « 





Simoniz Kleener gives twice 


* 


the shine in half the time! | KLeFHEP 


wa) 
76 


Lists 01s 
Millions of motorists use the amazing Simoniz Kleener. They 

find it the one way to make a dull car look really new again. Simoniz 
Kleener thoroughly cleans the finish ond quickly restores the luster. It gives 
twice the shine in half the time! Many use Simoniz Kleener as a quickie 
“slick-up"... others before applying Simoniz. And every car needs Simoniz 
to protect the finish, make it last longer and keep colors from fading. 

So get Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener (the liquid for new cars or those with 
finishes in good condition—the paste for dull cars). Give your 


car this deluxe beauty treatment, today! ” 


ate 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. Ta 
ra 


t. 


SIMONIZ 
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Bubble bath christening. 


Animal Lore. Andy, the Bronx 
Zoo’s new baby orangutan, seemed to 
enjoy his first bubble-bath, given him 
by Mrs. Fred Martin in the Zoo nur- 
sery (above). ... Paula Perks quit 
her job in a London perfume shop to 
return to her wartime work on a pig 
farm. The odor of perfume, she said, 
“got me down.”. . . When a sea lion 
was reported off a San Francisco 
beach wearing a shiny white collar, 
investigators found he had stuck his 
head through a floating toilet seat... . 
Two love birds billing and cooing on 
a Panama Canal Zone power line set 
up an 11,000-volt short circuit, cut off 
power for an hour... . Two thousand 
hunters bagged a ton of snakes in the 
Okeene, Okla., Junior Chamber of 


Commerce round-up. 


Blame it on Spring. Astrono- 
mers informed pilot Ed Shine the 
“big silver ball” he reported chasing 
at 13,000 feet over Gadsden, Ala., was 
Venus. ... Four persons, including a 
retired Air Force colonel, reported 
seeing a monster bird, bigger than an 
airplane, flying over Missouri. .. . 
New York Magistrate Francis X. Gi- 
accone reluctantly imposed fines of $1 
each on 10 deaf mutes who pleaded 
guilty to complaints of loud and bois- 
terous conduct, declaring he wondered 
how they knew they were guilty. 


Prodigies. Donald Berstler, Mor- 
ristown, N.J., 6-year-old, was hav- 
ing a good time bouncing on the bed 
until an extra high bounce sent him 
hurtling through an open window, 20 
feet above the ground. ... An 8-year- 
old Indianapolis movie patron lifted a 
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dollar from the pocket of Philip Hoyt, 
went to the lobby to buy candy, was 
caught when he tried to slip the 
change into Hoyt’s pocket. 


It’s the Law. Justice of the Peace 
W. E. Richburg, Dallas, saw a hit-run 
collision outside as he was holding 
court. He stopped proceedings, chased 
and caught the offender, brought him 
back, assessed a fine and damages, and 
resumed the interrupted hearing. .. . 
George W. Harvey, winner of the 
Richmond, Va., safe-driving contest, 
was fined $5 for driving too slowly. 


The Housing Problem. James 
Younger, 30, Margate, England, won 
a rent reduction when he told the rent 
tribunal his family of five were sleep- 
ing in one bed... . Anthony Ercolino, 
30, Washington, who lives with his 
wife and child in a one-bedroom apart- 
ment, became the father of triplets. 


People. Bernarr Macfadden, 76, 
physical culturist, and Jonnie Lee, 42, 
New York interior decorator, (below) 
announced wedding plans. . . . Post- 
master E. Leroy Smith of Appomattox, 
Va., scene of the Civil War surrender, 
returned a card addressed to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, with the notation: 
“Moved and left no address.” 

Owen Mulligan, ex-U.S. Marine 
and one-time British soldier, reputed 
model for Kipling’s “Mulvaney” in 
Soldiers Three, died in Bethesda, Md., 
Naval Hospital. . . . Tuesday, a cer- 
ebral hemorrhage claimed the life of 
Gen. William Knudsen, Danish immi- 
grant who built Ford’s model T, rose 
to the presidency of General Motors, 
and headed the Army’s mammoth 
World War II production program. 

Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright ac- 
cepted the national chairmanship of 
the Veterans-for-MacArthur-for-Presi- 
dent Clubs. . . . When Louisiana’s 
guitar - playing, song-writing Gov. 


James Davis leaves office next month, 
he’ll go to work on two movies. 
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Vegetarian’s Wedding. 





Aviation 


What 70 Groups Mean 


America, last week, could thank Con- 
gress for a shooting chance at survival 
in the air age. Left to squabbling Army 
and Navy officers the nation’s Air Force, 
its first and perhaps last line of defense, 
would have been smothered beneath the 
weight of traditional rivalry and _ inter- 
service jealousies. 

In turning a deaf ear to the bick- 
ering, the legislators threw their almost 





Choice. Congress demanded big bombers 
& & 
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... after calls for carriers and tradition. 


unanimous weight behind immediate 
building of a 70-group Air Force. Army 
and Navy spokesmen had shouted that 55 
groups would be plenty—unless other 
services could have equal boosts in men, 
money and materiel. 

First fallacy in their arguments, 
which Congress promptly over-rode, was 
that the request for 70 groups was “new” 
and would throw the nation’s armed 
force set-up “out of balance.” 

Airmen proved that the 70-group 
plan was established officially in late 
1945, long before the Air Force had be- 
come an independent service branch. 

After that the Navy’s role in the 
move to block the $3 billion aircraft pro- 
gram—unless the Navy got an equivalent 
allowance—became apparent. 

Continual reference was made to the 
fact that, to remain equal with the Air 
Force, the Navy needed up to six gigantic 
80,000-ton aircraft carriers that would 
cost $225 million each. When the Air 
Force had first mentioned a 70-group 
force, nearly three years ago, the Navy 
spokesmen had said “we have enough 
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equipment ... all we need are replace- 
ments.” 

Rear Adm. Daniel Gallery put it a 
different way when he suggested, last 
month, that the traditional place of the 
fleet as America’s first line of defense 
was obsolete and that to remain a major 
service the Navy should take over such 
Air Force functions as long range bomb- 
ing—from the super-carriers which air- 
men call “Floating Pearl Harbors.” 

But in all the talking about a 70- 
group Air Force last fortnight one point 
was slighted: exactly what these 70 
groups mean. Although their composition 
may change with prices and world con- 
ditions, the present peacetime “Table 
of Organization” is known. On a wartime 
basis, the number of planes in each group 
would be increased by at least one-third. 
Here is PATHFINDER’S analysis of the 70- 
group Air Force: 


No.of - No. of 
Groups Type Planes 
22 Day Fighters 1,650 
21 Heavy Bombers 378 
10 Troop Carriers 420 
5 Light Bombers 240 
5 Reconnaissance 180 
(long range) 
4 Reconnaissance 216 
(tactical) 
> Fighters 108 


(all weather ) 
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TOTAL 3,192 


The planes that will probably go into 
the 70-group plan: For daytime fighters 
we have the standby P-80 jet, the new 
P-84 Thunderjet and the prop-driven 
P-51 Mustang. Heavy bomber will be the 
6-engine B-36 at first, perhaps the B-35 
Flying Wing later. Main light bomber 
may be the four-jet B-45. All-weather 
fighters would include the wartime P-61 
Black Widow, the P-82 and still experi- 
mental jet jobs. These planes would be 
radar-heavy. 

Photo Fort. Long range recon- 
naissance would be the role of the F-13, 
a modified version of the famed B-29 
Superfortress. Other reconnaissance 
would be handled by modified jet fighters. 
Troop carriers would range from the 
box-car-like C-82 Packet and C-119 to 
the C-54, military equivalent of the air- 
lines’ 4-engine DC-4, and the C-97, a 
cargo version of the Superfortress. 

Beyond these basic 70 groups would 
be 22 separate squadrons of smaller 
planes—each squadron a third of a group. 

Size of each group is figured in 
terms of planes actually ready for flight. 
To compensate for maintenance and com- 
bat losses, reserves of about 20% must 
be provided, continually, for each group. 

How the projected Air Force stacks 
up against present strength has been 
largely withheld for security. But the 
increase is obviously sizeable because the 
new appropriation plans are 24% times 
the present expenditure. 

And the necessity for the increase 
is just as evident. For under America’s 


wings, now, is sheltered a goodly share 


of mankind’s freedom. 
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What 1s WACTRON? 


VIACTRON is a combination of vitamin- 
rich and other nutritious foods specially 
prepared in granular form by an exclu- 
sive Gaines process. The new Gaines 
with VIACTRON helps a Gaines-fed dog 
get more good out of every ounce of food 
he eats. Gaines and only Gaines contains 
VIACTRON! 
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Health 


Diagnosis 
The Columbus Dispatch reported 


last month on an examination given to a 
group of students taking a course in med- 
ical technology in an Ohio school. 

“What is the first test you would make 
on an emergency patient suffering un- 
consciousness from an unknown cause?” 
was one question. 

Most of the class took a long time 
on the answer. Some suggested an elec- 
trocardiogram to rule out possible heart 
disease; some preferred blood sugar de- 
termination for coma; others 
thought of various complicated proce- 
dures. One student thought it over for 
just a moment, “I'd smell his 
breath.” 


Grand Mal 


“The man who got Julius Caesar into 
West Point” is an affectionate wisecrack 
with which one colleague describes a 
white-haired, 64-year-old Harvard doctor 
named William G. Lennox. 

The point of this whimsy is that 
Caesar was epileptic, therefore couldn’t 
have gotten into any military academy, 
and that Lennox is the man whose 28- 
year campaign against this disease pro- 
duced cures which have robbed it of much 
of its terror. 

There are 300,000 children under 20 
in the U.S. who have epilepsy. Most get 
the form called petit mal—lapses of con- 
sudden falling, spasmodic 
twitching. Some outgrow it. But others, 
and many adults, suffer from the more 
distressing form called grand mal. They 
writhe unconscious on the ground, foam 
at the mouth, often do themselves grave 
injury while the fit lasts. The unpredic- 
table seizures can make normal life im- 
possible for the victims. 

They are rarely inevitable today, 
however, thanks to Lennox and his co- 
workers. Annually their treatments spare 
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Therapy. In 18th century. epileptics were beaten as “cure.” 
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children a total of 300.000 seizures, and 
Lennox is convinced that 50 million sei- 
zures a year would be eliminated if all 
sufferers could be reached. (His high es- 
timate of seizures is based on the fact that 
many epileptics get several fits a day, 
some even while asleep). 

War Casualties. Most epilepsy is 
congenital. But during the war, many 
thousands of servicemen suffered brain 
injuries which may eventually produce 
the disease. Last week he had good news 
for these sufferers: He indicated that he 
has turned his attention to “acquired” 
epilepsy. 

Lennox’ approach, as in the past, 
will embrace both and _ treat- 
ment: 


research 


e e New drugs for epilepsy are usu- 
ally sent to him for exhaustive study by 
chemistry laboratories and fellow-doctors. 
In addition, surgical methods must now 
be explored for treating some acquired 
conditions. 

ee As consultant to the Veterans 
Administration, he is also supervising es- 
tablishment of a clinic at Framingham, 
Mass., for epileptic veterans. 

The Man. Dr. Lennox was born in 
Colorado in 1884, got his medical degree 
at Harvard. His adventurous life includes 
a stint as medical missionary in China. 
He began studying epilepsy in 1921, or- 
ganized the Harvard Epilepsy Commis- 
sion, and inspired a group of young re- 
searchers to hunt for possible treatments. 

In the thirties, two of his co-workers 
came up with dilantin, which is now the 
preferred treatment for grand mal. 
Though ineffective or harmful in some 
cases, it enables most epileptics to lead 
normal careers, lengthens their life ex- 
pectancy. A drug called mesantoin is 
often effective where dilantin fails. 

For petit mal, a drug called tridione 
was perfected more recently. It often 
effects complete cures, nearly always 
helps. In rare cases it is dangerous. 

Superstitions. Dr. Lennox is dis- 
tressed by the fact that many people still 
think epilepsy is disgraceful or incurable. 
He spends a lot of time exploding legends 
which add to the distress of sufferers. 

These include the notion that epilep- 
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The Bettmann Archive 


(SEE: Grand Mal) 





International 
Young lifer. Murder begins at home. 
(SEE: Criminals) 


tics are mentally inferior (they are often 
above average) and that they should be 
secluded (seizures decline with physical 
and mental activity). 


Homemade Criminals 


Why do so many 
stomach-aches ? 

Most people would answer: “I didn’t 
know they did.” But not Dr. David Abra- 
hamsen, a Columbia University psychia- 
trist who has worked at St. Elizabeth's 
Mental Hospital, Washington, D. C., and 
the Illinois State Penitentiary. 

Dr. Abrahamsen observed that stom- 
ach-aches and other illnesses seemed un- 
usually common among criminals. By last 
week he had finished a four-year study 
to learn why. 

Psychiatrists have long argued that 
criminals are emotionally sick people who 
belong in hospitals rather than jails, and 
can often be cured. Many criminologists 
agree. 

Abrahamsen’s findings confirm this 
theory. But they also suggest that physi- 
cal sickness, much more common among 
lawbreakers than among the law abiding, 
is directly linked to emotional unbalance 
and crime. He thinks that all three grow 
out of bad family environments. 

Fertile Fields. Abrahamsen, who 
came to this country from Norway in the 
thirties, studied the case histories of 60 
criminals and their families, together with 
60 non-criminal families. He found that 
55% of the criminals had stomach disor- 
ders, 17° had skin diseases, 10% had 
heart ailments, 8% had nervous ailments, 
5% had respiratory troubles. 

In addition, 20° were unusually 
prone to accidents. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders (bodily illnesses connected with 
mental functions) were also much more 
frequent in the families of criminals than 
in the non-criminal families. 

Interpretation. Relations between 
parents and children, Abrahamsen thinks, 


criminals have 
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rank with social and economic pressures 
as crime breeders. “Homes where there 
is bickering and nagging cause children 
to tighten up with resentment and _ hos- 
tility.” 

Parents who are too domineering, too 
weak, or who favor one child over an- 
other often cause family stress. Children 
react by rebelling against authority. The 
emotional tension which results has often 
been linked by doctors to physical ill- 
nesses like ulcers, asthma, and other 
diseases listed by Dr. Abrahamsen. His 
study indicates that where conditions are 
right, they can also push people into fur- 
ther rebellion—against society—and re- 
sult in a criminal record. 

Some criminals have been rehabili- 
tated by giving them insight into how 
their tendencies developed, encouraging 
them to develop more wholesome emo- 
tional attitudes. But the real solution for 
crime, Abrahamsen thinks, is in the home. 
“Parents who need it must be given 
guidance, if necessary psychiatric treat- 
ment, so they can become proper parents 
and create the correct home environ- 
ment.” 


Vitamin Stretcher 


One unnoticed aspect of the “cold 
war” has been a sharp economic strug- 
gle between this country and Russia for 
the world’s short supply of vitamin A. Its 
chief source is fish oil. Lack of it can 
lead to night blindness, nerve and skin 
disorders and kidney stones. 

The Russians have been buying up 
the Scandinavian supply and using it in- 
side their borders. In this country vita- 
min A has doubled in price in the last 
six months, increasing the difficulty of 
meeting our own needs and exporting to 
vitamin-starved western Europe. 

Last week three U.S. researchers re- 
ported an improvement in processing 
which may enable this country to stretch 
its supply. They found a chemical mix- 
ture which, used with vitamin A, makes 
it last longer and go farther. 

Preservative. One big problem of 
using vitamins is that they are quickly 
destroyed by air even at room tempera- 
tures. Charles J. Kern, Thomas An- 
toshkiw and Michael Maiese, researchers 
for a Brooklyn, N. Y., firm, told the 
American Chemical Society at its annual 
meeting in Chicago how they have pre- 
vented this. 

The trick is to mix vitamin A with 
lecithin, a compound used to give smooth- 
ness to chocolate candy, and a small 
quantity of vitamin E. This combination 
keeps vitamin A 95% effective for 144 to 
2 years. It also helps blood absorb the 
vitamin, meaning that smaller quantities 
can be used in the future. 

Some shortage will continue, how- 
ever, until synthetic vitamin A is avail- 
able in commercial quantities. (At pres- 
ent it is nearly all concentrated from 
shark and tuna liver oil.) Chemists 
think this will not happen for a year at 
best, and that more time will elapse be- 
fore synthetic vitamin A will be as cheap 
as the fish-oil extract. 
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YOUR OAK FLOORS 


WILL Ceaiilfy ANY COLORS 


IN FURNISHINGS 


Home owners like especially well this characteristic 
of oak flooring. They can make any changes they 
want to in furniture, drapes, wallpaper or paint, 
and those oak floors will harmonize beautifully. 

That’s important budget-wise. It means that you 
can buy or build a new oak-floored home, without 
the expense of refurnishing at the same time. 

Oak floors are so hospitable, too, with their 
sparkling grain giving a warm welcome to guests. 
This welcome never fades, either, for oak floors 
retain all their charm for years and years. Just a 
quick cleaning with a dustmop keeps them bright 
and beautiful, and a simple wax application every 
few months freshens their natural beauty. 

Oak floors give you a home of which you and 
your children . . . yes, and your grandchildren... 
will always be proud. So, when you buy or build, 
insist on beautiful, durable, oak floors. 


Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 

free booklet— Oak Floors for Long-time Beauty — or write 

to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Beautiful, 80-sq. * 


ent Be 
mis Sore "SSS 


LADY LUCK, an PR pattern 
for South Carolina Mills! Perfect for 


smart, practical dresses, playsuits 
and housecoats. Shown 1/3 actual 
size. 80-square percale ... Sanfor- 


ized — can’t shrink more than 1%. 
Colors: Aqua, Blue, Pink. 36 inches 
wide. Washfast. 


Order this Easy Way 


Simply print your name and ad- 
dress in coupon at bottom. List the 
item number, sizes, colors and quan- 
tities of the Cottons you want on a 
separate piece of paper and attach 
to coupon. You'll find all the infor- 
mation in the chart below each 
item. We prepay postage when 
payment accompanies order. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money 


back. 
grey Color Width Price 
12E54 | Aqua, Sue. Pink | 361 Inches 53¢ yd. 
Mother-Daughter 


G 


> 


Styled by Rosalind 










Misses’ Sixes 


$9.98 


Girls’ Sizes 


REAL VALUE! 
Smartly tailored 
work or play 
Denims — sturdily 
made from soft, 
lightweight “Surf 
Denim.” Sanforized (can’t shrink 
more than 1%.) Triangular midriff 
inset and front and back darts 
assure trim fit. You'll need several 
pair for summer. Colors: Faded Blue 
or Barn Red. Misses sizes: 12 to 20. 
Girls’ sizes: 7 to 14. 


Denims | Sizes Colors Prices 
16£86 —Misses| 12-20 | Faded Blue,| 2.98 ea. 
14€62—Girls | 7-14 | Barn Red | 2.29 ea. 


for his summer comfort 
cool, knit 


J-SHIRTS 
2 for “rte $4. 95 


choice of 
4 colors 












Fine, combed Cotton yarn flat-knit_ 
for loose, comfortable fit. Short 
sleeve style with breast pocket 
Shoulders and back of neck tape 
to hold shape ... seams securely — 
lock-stitched. Colorfast ... Easy to 

wash —needs no ironing! Colors: iy 
White, Blue, Maize, Camel Tan. 


Sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 
T-Shirt Sizes Colors Price 
10E111 | Small, Med., |White, Blue 2 
Large Maize, Tan -. 











SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, Dept. 51 


Send at once the Cottons | have listed 
on the attached sheet. Also send me your 
latest free catalog. 


(] Check here if payment enclosed. 
(Postage prepaid this way.) 


(- Check here if C.O.D. 


Name 
Address 
RFD 
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Nature Boy 


When Eden Ahbez scuffs along Holly- 


wood pavements in his bare-foot sandals, 


people turn to stare. Even in a town 
hardened to publicity-fabricated oddities, 
his Christ-like beard, rippling hair and 
new-look garb rate a second glance. 

Hollywood calls him “The Yogi.” 
Until last month he was a mystery man 
in a city where private lives are open 
books. Then the spotlight of fame found 
him out: He had written a song, Nature 
Boy, which was shooting up the top-tune 
ladder. 

Ahbez, who says he is no Yogi but a 
philosopher who likes Oriental ideas, calls 
Nature Boy “a_ philosophical preach- 
ment.” Listeners will call it an eerie, 
rather lovely ballad about a wanderer 
who finds that love is the end-all of 
existence. 

Peace In A Bag. Ahbez, who has 
had no formal musical training, wrote 
it to express his own restless searching. 
He was born 36 years ago in Brooklyn 
of a Scotch mother and Jewish father, 
began a spiritual quest at 14, eventually 
found a soul-mate in his bride, Anna, 
and peace in a simple life. They share a 
vegetable-and-goats-milk diet in a glass- 
walled rented room in Hollywood, 
outdoors in sleeping bags. 

Publishers were cool last year when 
Ahbez first peddled his Nature Boy Suite, 
from which the song is taken. So was the 


sleep 


Capitol Record Co. Then singer Nat 
(King) Cole decided its Oriental flavor 


would make a good occasional piece, and 
tried it in Hollywood’s Bocage Room. The 
applause sent him hurrying to Capitol to 
record it with full orchestra. Because the 
song hadn’t been published when the 
Petrillo ban clamped down last January, 
Capitol last week was in the enviable po- 
sition of owning the only orchestral re- 
cording of an almost sure-fire hit. 

Generous Nature. With publica- 
tion last month radio networks (shy of 
lawsuits lurking in unpublished music) 
picked it up. Columbia rushed Frank 
Sinatra through a recording session with 
chorus in place of instruments. And 
Ahbez pocketed his first royalty check of 
$1,500. 

Music people think the first flush 
of popularity alone may bring $25,000. 
What this will do to the Child of Nature 
and the Simple Life is anybody’s guess. 


Sound Your (US)A 


In Washington this week, 100 in- 
strumentalists of the AFM local are play- 
ing a free concert. In Baltimore, music 
club choristers are practicing for the 
premiere of Franz Bornschein’s prize- 
winning score, Joy, based on a Walt 
Whitman poem, to be broadcast May 8 by 
NBC. 

In 3,000 smaller centers, the liveliest 
activity is home-concerts, boomed by 


Maplewood, N. J., last year. Neighbors 
gathered in groups to play and sing— 
spontaneously or in practiced unison. 

All of this pleases a 78-year-old 
New Yorker—C, M. Tremaine, a layman 
who 25 years ago started this National 
Music Week. He phrased his aim last 
week thus: “Music really is a wonderful 


thing ‘ whereby people of different 
ideas can think and feel together. In 


this time of disharmony, they need it.” 

In the Air. Tremaine’s brainchild 
is the National and Inter-American Music 
Week Committee, of which NBC-head 
David Sarnoff is president. This year’s 
slogan is strictly USA-centered: “Foster 
American Music.” 

In 5,000 chapters of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which reg- 
ularly use the week to plug home-grown 
culture, concerts stem from a list of 134 
native scores and records. 

It was going to be the biggest Music 
Week yet: enthusiasm was high. But 
many a music teacher and choir leader 
was beginning to wish it were over. 


New Classics 


Handel, Messiah, Beecham, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Luton Choral 
Society. Second recent recording, this 
time unabridged. Soloists are imperfect, 
smaller choral groups diminish impres- 
siveness, but orchestral quality offsets 
these. A stirring masterpiece (42 sides) 
of deep religious significance (Victor: 
1194-5). 

Smetana, Trio in G Minor, 
Firkusny, piano; Louis Kaufman, violin; 
Willem van den Burg, cello. A moving 
reading of this lament on the death of 
Smetana’s daughter (Vox: 628). 

Stravinsky, L’Histoire du Soldat and 
Octet for Wind Instruments, Leonard 
Bernstein and Boston Symphony mem- 


Rudolf 


bers. Delightful play of rhythms and un- 
usual tonal effects in a fairy tale of a 
soldier and the devil. 
is Stravinsky’s 


DM 1197). 


Humorous Octet 


“pure music” (Victor: 





Gene Howard 
Eden Ahbez. From a philosopher comes 
a hit tune. (SEE: Nature Boy) 
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Deck the Walls 


The outlook for wallpapers is dark 
—that is, as far as the new colors are 
concerned. Dark backgrounds and metal- 
lic papers are the two new notes in this 
spring’s showings. Patterns range from 
quaint motifs copied from old bandboxes 
through masses of blossoms to picture 
papers like “Boston Scene” shown last 
fortnight in Boston at an exhibit of Wil- 
ton E. Owen, Inc. 

Paper colors featured at this show- 
ing included soft chocolate browns, dark 
greens as unobtrusive as trees, and henna 
shades as mellow as old brick walls. 
Hand-printed with delicate designs in 
white, they go with white or matching 
dark woodwork. They suit almost any 
room and, unlike many figured papers, 
make a good backdrop for pictures. 

Looks Like Wood. In New York, 
another concern, A. H. Jacobs Co., fea- 
tures hand-printed papers in gold or sil- 
ver with white line drawings of pheasants 
and oriental flowers—actually not as 
striking as the same design on white, in 
red, green and yellow. One of the com- 
pany’s most effective modern designs, 
“Blocks and Spatters,” combines metallic 
gold with white and gray (see picture). 
Other versions of this simulated wood 
block design: dark green background 
with light green and white; white with 
olive green, gray and champagne; dark 
gray with bright yellow and gray tones. 

Flower patterns have lost no favor, 
only added flavor. A hand print scatters 


starlike figures among spiky bamboo 
leaves. One machine print shows heavy 
clusters of lilacs; another, prim bunches 
of violets. For plain walls, light or dark, 
there are decorative border papers to be 
hung either at the top of the wall or at 
eye level. Hand-printed “Pixietown” pic- 
tures elves tumbling among mushrooms 
under hovering butterflies. Though this 
border comes in conventional pinks and 
blues, it also offers a spicy new color 
scheme for a child’s room: brown, yellow 
and blue with a touch of red. 

What Advantage Price? Hand- 
printed papers cost from $4.50 to $9 a 
roll. To do a 12x14 room with a $5 pat- 
tern would cost about $60. Designers 
claim that hand prints, like oriental rugs, 
are softer in color than the machine ver- 
sions. But machine-printed papers follow 
all the new trends, and really artistic de- 
signs can be found for 90¢ a roll. One’s 
walls are more likely to be duplicated, of 
course, but no two persons combine pa- 
per, furniture and rugs in the same way. 

As a woman at one of the shows said, 
“Tt all depends on what you expect from 
your wallpaper!” 


All-in-One 


To be comfortable though crowded. 
grown-ups have chairs that become beds, 
chests that become desks—all sorts of 
doubling up furniture. Now babies have 
a many-purpose piece. It’s a bed, bath- 
tub, auto seat, carriage mattress and 
beach-rest, all combined in one small 





pa a 


Air-Nurse. It tends the baby while his 
mothér cooks. (SEE: All-In-One) 


package. It can be folded into a handbag. 

The Playtex Air-Nurse is a synthetic 
rubber, waterproof air cushion, 29 inches 
long and 15 inches wide, with a remov- 
able cover of pink or light blue cotton. 
Attached to the cover is a wide safety 
band that slips over the baby’s chest and 
under his arms, allowing leeway for kick- 
ing and waving but holding him safely. 

The cushion fits into the standard- 
size carriage. It also can serve as a mat- 
tress when the baby goes visiting or trav- 
eling. The whole thing can be tied or 
pinned down to a large bed or table by 
running string or pins through the an- 
chors on each corner. When folded in the 
middle, it becomes a safety chair, which is 





Wilton E. Owen, Inc., A. H. Jacobs Co. 


Dark and metallic. “Colonial Days” (left): pink and white on brown; “Blocks and Spatters”: gold, white, gray. (SEE: Deck) 
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BAKING SODA 


is sucha 


GOOD 
DENTIFRICE 


You won't believe—until you try it—how 
well Baking Soda cleans and beautifies 
the teeth. 


Prove it with this personal test. Use 
Baking Soda as your dentifrice for just a 
short period—ten days to two weeks. 





Brush your teeth twice a day. Notice 
how quickly they brighten to their natural 
color. Notice, too, the delightful after- 
using freshness. Your mouth feels clean 
because your teeth are clean. The Baking 
Soda does more than just a surface job. 
It aids the brush in loosening film and 
accumulated food deposits so that they 
can be rinsed away. 


Then compare the cost. A package of 
Arm & Hammer Brand, or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda, for which you pay just a 
few cents, will last for many weeks. 

Our Baking Soda is safe for young and 
old to use. It enjoys professional accept- 
4 ance as a dentifrice, is so classi- 

fi fied by the American Dental 


i Association Council. 
Pe i ha Write for 
free booklet 


Accepted 
THERAPEUTICS 
AMERICAN 


LENTAL 
SSOCIATION 













ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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kept upright by the baby’s own weight. 

Turn About. At bath time, remove 
the cover, flip the cushion upside down 
and there’s a tub, bottom-lined with soft 
air cushion about an inch thick. The Air- 
Nurse can be blown up in a moment, 
weighs less than a pound. 

The price: $9.95. The place to buy: 
in infant departments of leading stores 
across the country. 


Ready-Made Marriages 


A new firm in Denver, Colo., makes a 
business of marriage details. Weddings, 
Inc. takes the work and worry out of 
weddings, leaves just the moonlight and 
roses. It will do everything from buying 
the ring to planning the honeymoon. To 
clients short of cash, it even offers wed- 
dings on the easy-payment plan. 

Denver photographer Kurt Heath got 
the idea while posing harassed brides. 
Why not, he thought, let a staff of experts 
do the fussing and fretting for them? 

By last week—the end of their first 
month in business—Heath’s crew of five 
(including a wedding “Emily Post’) had 
engineered more than 30 weddings ran- 
ging from an $835 church ceremony 
and reception to a simple $140 affair. 
Weddings, Inc. charges no fee for its 
services, but asks prospective brides and 
grooms to buy trousseaux, flowers, gifts, 
cakes from recommended shops. The firm 
collects an average 10% commission on 
sales. 

Friendly Financing. About‘ half 
the couples have wanted pay-as-you-go 
marriages. A local finance company un- 
derwrites the loan, co-signed by the 
newlyweds. In most cases the groom 
makes the payments. If the bride finances 
the wedding, she usually puts cash on the 
line, says Heath. 

Weddings, Inc. sponsors a local radio 
program of soft, romantic music just be- 
fore midnight. “We figure lovers will be 
holding hands on the sofa about that time 


Red Wing Pottery 


Town and Ceuntry. Semi-vitreous ware designed by Eva Zeisel. (SEE: The Turn) 


and thinking how they'd like to get mar- 
ried,” says manager Robert Osthoff. 
“Then we suggest how—on the finance 
plan.” 


The Turn in Tables 


Last week in Chicago U.S. dinner- 
ware manufacturers set themselves to 
prove what many an American housewife 
had already discovered for herself: that 
fine chinaware doesn’t necessarily have 
an “imported” label on the bottom. 

To an exhibit at Marshall Field & 
Co. the U.S. Potters Association, whose 
members make 80°% of all domestic din- 
nerware, brought their brightest and best. 
From 50 potters came 100 patterns and 
designs, half of them brand new. 

Behind the show was a_ business 
trend. Pre-war, 97% of “good” china sold 
in the U.S. was imported. But for the past 
six years, with imports hard to get, do- 
mestic dishes had won top place in the 
market. American manufacturers had ex- 
panded plants, improved their products. 
Now European china was coming back, 
and U.S. potters were out to show that 
theirs was handsomer and better. 

Free & Modern. Most of their new 
ware is classically simple and completely 
functional. Its carefree lines and smooth, 
subtle colors are at home in any setting. 
There are, of course, the traditional pat- 
terns and designs, but even some of these 
have lost some of their rigidity, gained a 
1948 exuberance. 

American dinnerware is generally 
grouped into three types. All are made 
of the same materials but their formulas 
and their amount of firing differ. Fine 
home china, most delicate-looking but not 
most fragile, is known by its translu- 
cence: Hold a china plate up to the light, 
place a hand behind it, and the outline of 
the fingers will show through. It is also 
“vitrified” which means that the glass- 
forming materials have been almost com- 
pletely fused with the clays and minerals, 
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No range gives you greater speed! 
Perfection Oil Ranges give you clean, 
instant heat ... no other range is 
faster! Gone forever—the drudgery of 
handling wood, coal, ashes! 


No range leaves your kitchen cleaner! 
No more scrubbing of smoke-grimed 
kitchen walls and shelves—no more 
scouring of blackened pots and pans! 
Your dazzling new Perfection lightens 
your chores, brightens your kitchen. 


No oven gives you better baking! 
“Live-Heat" is the secret of the easiest 
baking ... evenest browning .. . most 
wonderful oven you've ever used. Fresh, 
live heat swirls through it to give you 
the best baking ever. 


No modern range costs less to operate! 
Perfection gives you really modern 
cooking ... with a fuel that's so 
economical. If you want lighter work, 
easier cooking, more time—don't waste 
a minute. See the beautiful new 
Pefection Oil Ranges today! 


More time for ' 7 the world: 
better living with | edn = 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | | OIL RANGE 


7020-B PLATT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO ATLANTA e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY * KANSAS CITY « OAKLAND « ST. PAUL 
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Mrs. Robert E. Harper makes her wonderful 


Fis LF lau ood Sta 4 Jam 


“My family and friends rave about my 
strawberry jam,” says Mrs. Harper, “but 
actually anybody can make it the easy 
certain way I do—with Certo. Certo, 
you know, is the original famous liquid 
pectin that helps all fruits jell just right. 


qpartebal & Rafe 





CEMENT CITY, 
MICHIGAN 











“The thrilling fresh-fruit flavor of my 
jam is due to the short-boil method, 
with Certo. You boil fruit and sugar 
hard just ONE minute—remove from the 
fire, stir in half a bottle of Certo, stir 
and skim for 5 minutes to cool slightly 
and prevent floating fruit-and your 
jam is done! 






















“| get about 10 six-ounce glasses from 
only 2 quarts of ripe berries. That’s a 
CERTO BONUS of 4 more glasses than 
you'd get from this much fruit by old- 
fashioned long-boil methods. This Certo 
way, you don’t ‘boil the fruit down,’ so 
you both avoid strong flavor and get 
more finished glasses! 


jak uy Uwe Osioy| 


My jam is all made, paraffined 
and ready to put away within 
fifteen minutes after the fruit 
is prepared! Do —while straw- 
berries are fine—make you 
some delicious strawberry jam 
this easy, successful way—with 
CERTO.” 


“ 


A Product of 
General Foods 


No shock! Socket has automatic discon- 


nect mechanism. (SEE: Safety Firsts) 
making it non-porous. Vitrified “hotel 
china” is the same ware molded into 
thicker forms. Though it isn’t translucent, 
its quality equals the finest home china. 

Native Product.  Semi-vitreous 
ware, the most commonly used, includes 
what is often called “American pottery” 
or fine earthenware. Because it contains 
less glass-forming material and isn’t fired 
to such high temperatures, it is never 
translucent. The body is slightly porous 
but is covered by a glass or glaze that 
makes it non-absorbent. 

Within each type there are many 
grades. A service for six in vitrified china 
can range in price from about $55 to as 
high as $1,500. The same service in pot- 
tery ware may range from $5.95 to $19.95. 

Whatever type a woman buys and 
whatever price she pays, American pot- 
ters claim, she'll get the best and the 
most for her money if she sticks to the 
U.S. label. And she’ll be paid off in new 
beauty at her own dinner table. 


Safety Firsts 


Disturbed by the yearly death rate 
from home accidents (33,000), Lewis & 
Conger, a New York home furnishings 
store, two years ago set up an annual 
award for the year’s best new safety de- 
vice. Rules: It must be useful in the 
home, easy to use, and reasonably priced. 

Last fortnight a panel of home equip- 
ment authorities selected the 1947 grand 
prize-winner—a small keylike appliance, 
Safe-Tee-Kee, developed by the Grand 
Home Appliance Co., for its stove. 

The key simply shuts off the flow of 
gas to the main burners, can be removed 
and put out of reach of children. When 
it’s re-inserted, turned to “on” the burn- 
ers go back into operation. The pilot light 
remains burning throughout. 


Also Noted. Honorable mention 
went to: 
ee The Non-Shock Safety Socket 


for electrical outlets, which prevents ac- 
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cidental shocks even if fingers push deep 
into the socket while the current is on. 

ee Rug Safe, a white powder that 
holds scatter rugs on polished floors as if 
they were nailed down. 

e e Signalite, a six-in-one light fuse. 
When one fuse burns out, a neon light 
flashes; another moves up to take its 
place with the simple turn of a safety 
handle. 

© e The Hotlifter, a mechanical 
kitchen hand. Its strong, pronged jaws 
get a real grip on hot foods or utensils. 

@ @ The Smoker’s Robot, or Harem 
Pipe, for the smoker in bed. It connects 
the cigarette, harmlessly perched over an 
ash tray on the night table, with the 
smoker via a long taste-free tube. 

e @ Tupperware Tumblers, _light- 
weight, inexpensive plastic glasses that 
eliminate the danger of chipping and 
breaking. 


Budget Parer 


Last week the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture handed out its latest advice 
to homemakers who want to cut food bills 
by as much as a third. According to its 
new bulletin, Money-Saving Main Dishes, 
the secret lies in knowing how to use less 
costly grades of meat and what size por- 
tions to allow per person. Besides 150 
tested recipes for easy-to-make, hub-of- 
the-meal dishes, the bulletin also gives a 
variety of menus. It’s free to anyone who 
writes the Food Conservation Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


New for the Garden 


Peas a Problem? Is your green 
thumb numb when dealing with Lathyrus 
odoratus, the ordinary sweet pea? Per- 
haps you may have better luck with a 
new kind, widely listed for the first time 
by this season’s seed catalogues. Named 
“Cuthbertson,” they are reputed to grow 
fast, resist heat and develop long stems. 

Shear Delight. Now flower lovers 
can pick a garden bouquet without dam- 
aging the blooms or thorn-pricking their 
own fingers. A pair of shears has sharp 
inlaid blades, 1°4” long, that snip right 
through the stem but hold the flower until 
it’s dropped into the basket. 

Space Saved, 400%. A mail order 
company has developed an aluminum 
strawberry bed holding 75 plants (ever- 
bearing or June-bearing) on four pyra- 
mided terraces in an area only six feet 
in diameter and 20 inches high. 

Fenced In. One kit of 24 Stikit- 
Wikits makes a neat-looking fence 24 feet 
long, 201% inches high, protects prized 
flowers and lawns. The green-enameled 
steel wickets can be hammered into all 
but the hardest ground. They can be used 
as a temporary guard or interlocked and 
braced for a permanent fence. 

In Case of Rain. Spring showers 
make the garden grow, but they also 
make mud. Klean-Shoe keeps mud out of 
the house. It looks like an ordinary 
scraper except that it has brushes on 
either side so shoe sides get a brushing 
while the sole gets a scraping. 
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Perfect Platemates 


for your children - 


Treet and tomatoes ! 


Watch even double helpings disappear from the children’s 
plates — when it’s doubly delicious Treet and stuffed toma- 
toes! This is the appetizing way to give the whole family 
all the high-quality meat proteins they need. For Treet— 
a blend of tender pork shoulder and sugar-cured ham —is 
full of these health-giving proteins! Like all the other 
Armour Star Pantry-Shelf Meals, Treet cuts down meal- 
making time and fuss—cuts down the meat bill, too! 


Add Pepper-Corn Tomatoes to Treet! 


It won't be long ‘til this fix-easy meal is a regular 
on your menu—by popular request! Season cooked 
frozen corn with pepper and salt, Cloverbloom 
Butter, chopped green pepper. Fill hollow tomatoes 
with corn and place in a shallow pan. Bake in 350° F. 
oven for 20 minutes or until tender. Slice Treet into 
8 slices and fry in butter for 3 minutes, turning 
once. Makes a wonderfully delicious meal for 4. 


For additional recipes for Pantry-Shelf Meals, write Marie 
Gifford, Dept. 266, P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Illinoss. 


The best and nothing but the best 


is labeled 
ARMOUR 











Now 


EVERYONE % 
Can Ride! 7 








Here’g motorcycling fun . . . economical, con- 
venient transportation for everybody! Boys, 
girls, men, women, all ride the new Harley- 
Davidson 125, all enjoy its smooth power, 
its safe, easy handling. A real motorcycle, 
the 125 is sturdy, dependable, just right for 
riding to work, office, school, town, for shop- 
ping, picnicking and vacationing. Goes any- 
where, parks anywhere. Costs little to buy 
and operate. Made by the world’s largest 
motorcycle manufacturer, your assurance of 
quality and performance. Ride it and you'll 
want it! See your dealer for demonstration. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. PA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


@ 3.25 x 19” tires 

@ Internal expanding 
brakes 

@ Speedometer built in 
head-lamp housing 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. 


Wonderful NEW HEARING for You 


with the New, All-in-One, Streamlined 








® Air-cooled, alumi- 
num head motor 

® 3-speed transmis- 
sion, foot shift 

® Generator ignition 
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ELECTRONIC 
HEARING AID 


Now, at last, startling new 
electronic discoveries make 
possible the compact, alum- 
inum-light Dysonic. The new 
Dysonic offers crisp, clear, 
life-like reproduction—meets Soames 
all nine scientifically approved 
requirements for ideal per- 
ee Extensive tests 
reveal that a hearing aid like . 
Dysonic which requires no * One-Piece $ 00 
“fitting’’ yields most satis- * Streamlined 

factory results. Yours at the 


amazing low price of only * Aluminum- Complete 
ight 


ntl 


TRY IT AT HOME * 


$75.00! Prove right at home Li 
what Dysonic can do for you 





No cost, no obligation, no Tr 
“high pressure” salesmen— y DYSONIC 
money refunded within 10 at home 


days if not 


Tt + completely de- 
ightec 


On this 
MONEY-BACK 
TRIAL OFFER 
Or send for 


Accepted by Ameri- 

can Medical Associa- 

¥ tion, Council on 
_—— Physical Medicine 


r““SENT ON APPROVAL Mae TTT 
Dysonic Sales Company 


871 Broad St., P5, Newark 2, New Jersey 

( ) Lenclose check or money order for $25 de- 
posit—will pay balance of $50.00 in ten 
days, or, if I am not completely satisfied 
with my Dysonie Electronic Hearing Aid, 
I may return it within ten days after re- 
ceipt and get my money back in full 

( ) Please send me free descriptive booklet. 


“NEEDS NO FITTING™* 


Cee A 
i.n-=a<0NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
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Sports 


Master Touch 


No matter what else happens in pro 
football this fall, the once-wobbly Brook- 
lyn Dodgers of the All-America Confer- 
ence will not wobble quite so noticeably. 

Bought early this year by Branch 
Rickey, boss of Brooklyn’s baseball Dodg- 
ers, the football Dodgers last week were 
getting the famed Rickey going-over that 
lifts downtrodden, financially inept out- 
fits into first-rate money makers. 

First indication of Rickey football 
management: Jackie Robinson, first Ne- 
gro in modern big league baseball 
(Brooklyn Dodgers) and former U.C.L.A. 
star halfback, may play pro football this 
season, give the gridiron Dodgers an im- 
mediate drawing card. 


Track Tests 


In a nation used to doing things on 
a lavish scale, nothing is more lavish than 
a major U.S. college relay carnival. 

To the best of these each year come 
thousands of university and schoolboy 
athletes to run, jump and throw things 
in two days of top-rank competition. 

Last week, track fans saw two of the 
country’s premier relay events in action 
—the gigantic, 54-year-old Penn Relays at 
the University of Pennsylvania and the 
39th running of the Drake University Re- 
lays at Des Moines, Iowa. 

At Penn there was the greatest out- 
pouring of participants in the meet’s his- 
tory. A list of 481 schools and colleges, 
including five military establishments 
from MacDill Field, Tampa, to Lackland 
Air Base, San Antonio, sent nearly 4,000 
tracksters onto Franklin Field. 

Big Crowds. At Drake, 65 schools 
and colleges produced some 2.000 partici- 
pating athletes who drew 30,000 specta- 
tors in two days. Attendance at Penn was 
only 10,000 on a cloudy opening day, but 
soared to 35,000 for the second day. 


With the 14th Olympic summer 
games opening in London July 29, in- 
terest in track was at an all-time high. 

Michigan grabbed the spotlight the 
first day of Penn’s circus-like extrava- 
ganza. Led by Herb Barten, Big Nine 
conference half-mile champ, its relay 
team won the sprint medley race in im- 
pressive fashion. Then 20-year-old Char- 


ley Fonville, Michigan Negro weight- 
tossing star and Olympic candidate, 


heaved the shot 56 feet to break an eight- 
year-old Penn record—but not his world 
mark of 58 feet, 44 inch, made in the pre- 
ceding week’s Kansas relays. 

Penn State, with national 1,500- 
meter champion Gerry Karver running 
anchor, won the distance medley, followed 
this up by winning the four-mile relay the 
next day. Then Manhattan College, of 
New York, provided a No. 1 upset by 
beating Pitt, Lincoln University (Lincoln, 
Pa.) and Army in an 880-yard race. 

But New York University provided 
the final day’s drama by keeping favored 
Michigan from winning a third relay 
event. With Reggie Pearman matching 
anchor-lap strides against the great Bar- 
ten, NYU won the mile relay race by a 
scant yard. 

In Iowa. Biggest first-day excite- 
ment at Drake came when Negro Harri- 
son Dillard ran the 200-yard anchor leg 
of the college half-mile relay in 20.7 sec- 
onds to help Baldwin-Wallace College of 
Berea, Ohio, set a new meet record of 
1 minute, 26.6 seconds. Next day, Dillard, 
greatest college hurdler in America, tied 
his own Drake record of 14.1 seconds in 
the 120-yard high hurdles for his 55th 
consecutive track victory. 

Drake’s big college winner: Texas, 
in the 4-mile, 440-yard, half-mile and uni- 
versity medley relays and javelin throw. 


Fatal Sport 


Late last month the Soviet radio 
caught up with the death, Feb. 20, of 
boxer Sam Baroudi in a Chicago ring. 


Said the Moscow Home _ Service, 
quoting the paper Sovietskyi Sport: 


“Death in the boxing ring in America has 





Press Association 


Big show. At Penn, New York’s Manhattan College sprang a surprise. (SEE: Track) 
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become a common event. ... His death 
[Baroudi’s] was no accident, but pre- 
meditated murder . for the sake of 
gain.” 

The story had scarcely been broad- 
cast when the U.S. had its fourth ring 
casualty in less than a year. Jackie Dart- 
hard, 18, of Kansas City, died in Mil- 
waukee after collapsing during a 10- 
round fight with middleweight Bert 
Lytell. Said district attorney William J. 
McCauley: “. . . purely accidental.” 

The Chicago Daily News, polling 15 
underwriters, got this reaction on life in- 
surance for fighters: “We wouldn’t issue 
an individual policy to cover a boxer in 
the ring under any circumstances. . . . 
The sport is too hazardous. The men who 
run it are too careless. They don’t seem 
to be concerned with safety at all. 
Boxers are uninsurable.” 

For once it looked as if the Soviets 
were right. 


College World Series 


One rainy Friday afternoon last June 
the two best college teams in the country 
stalked out to the A-1 baseball plant of 
baseball-conscious Western Michigan Col- 
lege in Kalamazoo. 

There the University of California, 
representing the West, scored 11 runs in 
the ninth inning, thumped Yale, the 
East’s best, 17-4. 

Next day, California beat Yale 8-7, 
clinched the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s first annual college “World 
Series.” 

Repeat. Last week, encouraged by 
1947 “Series” results, the NCAA was at 
it again—planning a second intercolle- 
giate baseball tournament for the eight 
NCAA districts which cover the U.S. col- 
lege sports map from coast to coast. 

Once again the Western college 
champ will be determined June 17-19 at 
Denver, where teams from four western 
NCAA districts will hold a play-off. 

The Eastern champ, chosen at Yale 
last year, will be picked at another four- 
district Eastern play-off—this time at 
Winston-Salem, N.C., June 15-18. 

Eastern and Western winners will 
meet for the series final a week or so 
later—perhaps at Kalamazoo, perhaps at 
Case school in Cleveland. 

First Aid. It is no secret that col- 
lege baseball—pushed into the back- 
ground by football, basketball and other 
sports—has badly needed the shot-in-arm 
treatment the NCAA hopes to give. 

So far, say NCAA baseball men, the 
series has increased attendance at col- 
lege games; induced more student-inter- 
est in Alma Mater’s diamond fortunes; 
led college coaches, who often double in 
brass in the fall, to refer to themselves 
pridefully as head baseball coaches in- 
stead of assistant football coaches. 

As interest in the 1948 race rose Tast 
week, possible college pennant candi- 
dates included defending champion Cali- 
fornia, Southern California, Notre Dame, 
Ohio State, Illinois, Texas, North Caro- 
lina, Clemson (S.C.), New York Univer- 
sity and Yale. 
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keeps you 
regular 


AND ITS GOOD FOR YOU! 


oe b 


JUICE OF ONE INA GLASS 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER 


You've always known that lemons 
are among the most healthful fruits. 
But did you realize that the juice of 
a lemon in a glass of water, when 
taken first thing on arising, is all that 
most people need to insure prompt, 
normal elimination? 


No more harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and impair 
nutrition! No more worrying: “Shall 
I take a laxative today or wait till 
tomorrow?” Lemon in water is good 
for you every day! 





FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 





Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health—and gen- 
erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; supply 
valuable amounts of B; and P. They 
help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 
aid digestion. 


Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang—clears 
the mouth, wakes you up. It’s nota 
purgative — simply helps your sys- 
tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 


Hiys regular the acl fal way! 
LEMON in WATER 


— first thing on arising 





PULVEX boven 


TWO KINDS hz 


WITH 5% DDT 
. for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Pre-war formula. 
EITHER KIND: 25< & S0< 


$ CHECK OR 
SEND 5 money 
TODAY! 


To help you build your financial future wisely, 
profitably—get 6 months’ trial subscription to 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 

Weekly. Shows how values of your stocks and 
bonds, real estate, commodities, insurance or 
other holdings are rising or falling as result 
of changing political, economic conditions. 
The only weekly affiliated with the great 
Dow-Jones news service. 


TO BE SECURE FINANCIALLY 


Barron’s helps you invest money or plan 
financial affairs with greater understand- 
ing and foresight. Helps you anticipate 
trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities ahead. TEAR 
OUT THIS AD and send with $5 
(check or money order) TODAY. 
Or tell us to bill you. Barron's, 
Dept. 58P, 40 New Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 



































A Pleasant Way to Make MONEY! 


The tide of religious awakening is stimulating a 
new demand for religious products. You perform a 
Christian service by offering the “Sunshine Line” 
greeting cards—America’s leading religious line 


Euergday Assortment 
BOX No. 57 
iS A WINNER! 

Your friends and neighbors will be enthusiastic 

about these beautiful cards. Profitable sales are quickly 

and easily made. Make extra profits selling Bibles 

Egermeier’s Bible Story Books, Sallman prints, mot- 
toes and plaques 

Write nearer office 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, &8 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. or ANDERSON, IND. 





Genuine High Quality 


GABARDI N E aoe 


Value $11.95! Ouly 
Order by mail and SAVE! }$ 95 
Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
=~, Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
[= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated 
38-44 plain. 
SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color 

Pay postman only $6.95 

plus small postage. Or send money and save postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 
LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-6 Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Summers, Buffalo Evening News 
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You Russians have 
the secret of the 
Atom Bomb but 
can't make it- 
Yet! 
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MacGovern, New York Post 


John, There’s Somebody Snooping! 








Justus, Minneapolis Star 
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DR... on Tom PENBERGAST.: 


OR ANYBODY WHO KNOWS 
PSF” WHATS GOING ON 
lS: 2B DOWN HERE / 
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Americana 


Jersey Gold 


Eighteenth Century gold brought 
turmoil and comedy to New Jersey last 
month. 

Capt. Billy Cottrell, an elderly lob- 
sterman, unearthed an old Portuguese 
coin, identified as a doubloon, on the 
beach at Highlands. The rush was on. 

Housewives, fishermen, children, 
tourists—whetted by tales of pirate ships 
that once prowled these waters—brought 
shovels, rakes or bare hands to dig in a 
scramble that lasted five days and nights. 
Soon some 40 huge craters dotted the 
beaches, and about two dozen coins— 
valued at from $75 to $200 apiece—jin- 
gled in lucky pockets. 

Then out-of-town property owners 
arrived, gasped, and called state police. 
The digging stopped. Police departed. 
Digging resumed. Police returned. Dig- 
ging stopped. This went on until har- 
assed owners posted special guards, and 
seekers moved: to the municipal beach. 

At least one person in the resort 
town appeared unperturbed by the dam- 
age: the mayor. The tides would soon 
fill in the beach holes. And Highlands 
had struck a bonanza of free publicity. 


Dirt Isn’t Cheap 


Last week a month-old organization 
set up shop at 30 East 40th st., New York, 
to undo damage it had taken millions of 
men a century and a half to do. 

The organization is the Conserva- 
tion Foundation. Its purpose is to make 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public realize that 
someone is squandering wealth that be- 
longs to their children—America’s pre- 
cious earth, forests, water supply and 
animal life inseparable from its 
healthy future. 

CF’s parent agency is the New York 
Zoological Society, nor is it hard to see 
what the two have in common. It is their 
head: intense, lean-faced Fairfield Os- 








born, Interior Department conservation 
advisor and author of the fast-selling 
new book, Our Plundered Planet. Says 
Osborn, who believes it: “The conserva- 
tion movement is the core of the fight for 
democracy.” His book tells why: 

Shrinkage. In 38 years the U.S. 
has whittled its forests 45%. This spring’s 
dust storms and muddy floods clearly 
show the loosening and loss of our top- 
soil. Water sources are dwindling. Our 
living standard will eventually suffer. Yet 
less than 1% of the national budget goes 
for a broad conservation program. 

To offset this, the Foundation will 
support and help correlate research proj- 
ects, initiate school and civic programs, 
make and distribute movie shorts. Four 
of the latter, on soil-erosion, will be re- 
leased soon through Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 

On May 7 the Foundation’s members 
will meet in Omaha to work out plans for 
direct action. Osborn’s nomination for 
most pressing problem: What can the 
average person, be he farmer or window- 
box gardener, do to help conservation? 

@ @ Meanwhile the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., was carrying on 
its 26-year fight for the same end. 

Though named for the happy-heart- 
ed Englishman whose whimsical essay of 
1653, The Compleat Angler, is still the 
fisherman’s Bible, the league is no 
sportsman’s club. Its aim: Conservation 
—‘‘a better America for better Ameri- 
cans.” 

At the league’s annual convention in 
Chicago last month representatives of its 
60,000-plus membership voted to: 

—Watch insecticides fatal to ani- 
mals. 

—Urge bigger Congréssional appro- 
priations for forest and land manage- 
ment. 

—Protect national parks from home- 
steading, private sale and unauthorized 
landings by planes. 

—Press for anti-pollution legisla- 
tion, and a national land and water pol- 
icy to go beyond state borders. 

—Adopt the nearly 2 million Boy 
Scouts as junior partners in the fight for 
“Woods, Water and Wildlife.” 


International 


Treasure hunt. Cold and wind couldn’t stop the pirates. (SEE: Jersey Gold) 
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Old timers, 
who have been 
sharpening 
lawnmowers 
for years, 
really know 
lawnmower 
quality 


6é 


always tell ’em to get a 


Pennsylvania 
——lawn mower if they can22 


“I guess I know lawnmowers bet- 
ter than most fellows that sell ’em. 
Pennsylvanias stay sharp longer 
and when you true ’em up they 
stay true. I tell my customers it 
don’t pay to buy any other kind 
if you can get areal Pennsylvania.” 
eee 

Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American — 
Meteor —three great names in lawn- 
mowers. They’re real ‘“‘Pennsylvania 
Quality.” 


Order yours early 


ENNSYLVANTA 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 

PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. + Bridgeport, Conn. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Soak Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FY Thank Mother and Dad 
for 
E. BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP 


by John E. Crawford 
and Luther E. Weodward 


"Now, | really know myself,” says the 
newly confident teenster after reading 
BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 
Every responsible parent and youth 
counsellor will want to put this new and 
important book in the hands of teen- 
agers under their guidance. Increases 
healthy self-understanding of puzzling 
youth problems. Not preachy but prac- 
tical. Helpful to all: ideal for ages 14 to 18. Order today 
for your son or daughter. 


HELPS TEEN-AGERS DEVELOP 
Sound Thinking, Unselfish Attitudes, Natural Skills 
MARTHA DEANE, Mutual Network 
AT YOUR Family Commentator says; “tremend- 
BOOKSTORE ously important for teen-agers and 
OR SEND outh counsellors—authored by men of 


high reputation in applied psychology 
COUPON TO and education.” 

























eee aca ee 


MUHLENBERG PRESS, 1228 Spruce St., Philo. 7, Po. | 
Gentlemen: | enclose $ for which please send | 

| me ___ copylies) of BETTER] WAYS OF GROWING 
| UP at $3 a copy. | 
PUR ahate ae<osips cis ope sdinneccsdonendinss . 
SEE Als ng. a OC 
gf Seer ZONE......STATE..+ 0. i 

PT 5. 
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Delicatessen in New York City 
Installs New Display Case 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Since dependable refrigeration is an abso- 
lute essential to their business, it’s not 
surprising that so many fine delicatessen 
stores turn to Frigidaire equipment. 

One of these is G. Poggi, 364 Bleecker 
St., New York City, which recently in- 
stalled a new Frigidaire Delicatessen Case. 
Alfred J. Poggi (above) says: “I keep 
bottled goods, cheese and delicatessen meats 
in the same case and results are very satis- 
factory.”” S. J. O’Brien Sales Corporation 
handled the installation. 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning you 
need, call your Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 


Direc tory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 47 years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 


Tower, Indianapolis, 4, Ind. 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EAF 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-41), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


REPAIR TOILET SEATS 


WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty ... and 


hardens into wood.\ 








HEARING AID 







IN CANS 
OR TUBES \ 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 
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Radio 


. 7 
Cluster for Davis 


ABC’s scholarly newsman Elmer 
Davis viewed the world situation last 
fortnight with characteristic calm. 


“Peace,” he said, “is very possible. I’m 
not too much impressed by the war scares 
which are seen by some of my col- 
leagues.” 

For his “resolute reasoning,” for 
pointing “steadily toward the possible 
peace,” for his discriminating reporting, 
Elmer Holmes Davis had just received his 
second Peabody award, radio’s most 
prized commendation. The honor was 
doubly impressive. He is the only news- 
man to be twice cited. 

°39—"47. Davis, 58, ex-newspaper- 
man, author, wartime director of OWI, 
joined CBS as a news analyst in 1939, 
was cited that year in the first of the 
Peabody awards. Until now, no network 
had been able to snare the news award 
from CBS. (Davis has been heard over 
ABC since 1945, Mon.-Fri., 7:15 p.m. 
EDST.) 

Other 1947 Peabody “Oscars” went 
to: 

ee WBBM, Chicago, 
on juvenile delinquency. 

ee Yearling KXAR, Hope, 
for public service during a tornado. 

ee CBS Views the Press, WCBS, 
New York, for its “hard-hitting, fre- 
quently witty, and always stimulating 
criticism of the New York press.” 

ee Theater Guild on the Air, ABC. 

ee Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
ABC. 

ee The CBS Documentary Unit Se- 
ries. 

© e The Children’s Hour, WQQW, 
Washington, for an outstanding kids’ 
show. 


for its series 
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Meet the Candidates 


In an election year, the program to 
keep an ear cocked for is Mutual’s young 
but brash Meet the Press (Fr., 10 p.m. 
EDST). When presidential timber sits 
down at the press conference of the air, 
the bark is likely to get nicked. 

Producer Martha Rountree last week 
was reasonably sure Meet the Press lis- 
teners would hear all but two of the rank- 
ing potentials. All have been, or will be, 
invited. President Truman undoubtedly 
will send his thanks and regrets as he 
did to CBS which offered him time on 
its current Presidential Timber 
(Wed., 10:30 p.m. EDST). 

New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
has been courted by Meet the Press pro- 
grammers almost since the show went 
on the air 214 years ago. The answer is 
always a flat, stubborn, unexplained 
“no.” Equally stubborn Martha Rountree 
has no intention of giving up—unless 
Dewey gives up politics. 

Boos and Bravos. The radio press 
conference often makes newspaper head- 


series 


lines. On the second program Henry Wal- 
lace, then Secretary of Commerce, came 
out in favor of a general wage increase. 
Newspapers hopped on the story. The 
late Sen. Bilbo admitted on Meet the 
Press that he was a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Newspapers had a field day when a 
friend of Elliott Roosevelt (being inter- 
viewed) took a poke at commentator 
Fulton Lewis Jr., after one of the Press 
programs. But openly bad feelings are 
uncommonly few for this spit-fire pro- 
gram. Credit goes to the show’s three 
guiding heads: Albert Warner, head of 
Mutual’s Washington news staff, modera- 
tor and chief soother; Lawrence Spivak, 
editor of The American Mercury, the 
only regular member of the four-man 
weekly panel of reporters; and Miss 
Rountree, sidelines director. 

Spark Plugs. Thirtyish, blonde 
Martha Rountree has bustled around the 
radio business as writer, director and pro- 
ducer since 1939. She sold the Press idea 
to the network by asking: How would 





Stalin couldn’t come. Mrs. Taft (left) 
Spivak, Martha Rountree. (SEE: Meet) 


you like to broadcast Stalin, Churchill 
and Roosevelt facing a battery of top 
Washington reporters? The three, of 
course, never appeared, but she has 
rounded up a long list of high-ranking, 
newsworthy personalities including Mrs. 
Robert A. Taft, the only woman guest. 
One of the favorites of the panel is Sen. 
Pepper, classed by Warner as one of the 
best extemporaneous speakers in Wash- 
ington. Peppy Walter Reuther is usually 
brimful of ideas; Sen. Taft gives quick 
but studied answers. Wallace, says War- 
ner, is apt to leave gaping pauses or fill 
them with giggles. On newsmaker John 
L. Lewis, Warner comments: “Not quite 
so adanted to short answers.” 


Syphilis on the Air 


In 1935, former U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas Parran mentioned “syphilis” 
on the air. CBS promptly cut him off for 
using the tabooed word. Last week, CBS’ 
Washington outlet WTOP recorded an 
interview with a nearly blind 8-year-old 
girl. Writer-narrator Gunnar Back ex- 
plained to the radio audience that the 
youngster was suffering from congenital 
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syphilis. With treatment, she would be 
back among her schoolmates shortly. 

The bars on words like syphilis, gon- 
orrhea and veneral disease first went 
down 12 years ago after a campaign by 
Dr. Parran. Public acceptance by last 
week was broad enough for radio to 
launch a full-scale, nationwide anti-V.D. 
campaign. For the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Columbia University is preparing 
a series of fictional dramatizations. The 
aim: to get diseased persons to medical 
centers for treatment. By fall the tran- 
scriptions, featuring film and _ theater 
stars Raymond Massey, Margo, Eddie Al- 
bert and others, will be sent to any com- 
munities that want them. 

Spearhead. Striking out on their 
own in Washington (where the V.D. rate 
is one of the highest for cities of its size), 
WTOP and the District Health Depart- 
ment are presenting a 13-week series. 
Called The Undiscovered, the frank com- 
mentaries are directed to those who might 
be infected without knowing it. At the 
end of each program, the announcer gives 
a phone number that listeners may call 
anonymously for information and advice. 

The first program brought no im- 
mediate rush of calls. But in two days, 
the medical authorities had answered 46 
queries, including one crank. And 7.5% 
of new admissions at the city’s V.D. clin- 
ics said they had heard the program. 

Voices of Experience. Carting re- 
cording equipment, newsman Back had 
been visiting hospitals since last No- 
vember to interview syphilitics. From the 
ten reels—five hours of tape recordings 
—he whittled a few minutes’ worth of in- 
terviews for the first broadcast. 

“We try to talk in specific terms,” 
Back said, “but we have to decide how 
far we can go. The kind of people we 
want to talk to might be easily repulsed.” 
Even though the recordings are screened 
of offensive language, WTOP thinks in- 
terviewing syphilitics is one of the most 
daring ideas ever tried in radio. 


Gunnar Back, doctor & patient. For 
listeners, a grim story. (SEE: Syphilis) 
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Like good food ? 
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Always carry Z 


@ TUMS neutralize excess acid almost instantly — relieve gas and heartburn fast! 


@ TUMS contain no soda. No risk of overalkalizing — and no acid rebound. 


@ TUMS are like candy mints — easy to take. Nothing to mix 


or stir— no water needed! 


Night and day, at home or away, 


always carry » TUMS’ 


QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 





@® TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a laxative, use mild, depend- 
able, all-vegetable N® Tablets (Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25¢ box today. 








Here’s a Mason Jar Cap with 
a pouring spout so you can 
pour from jar without spill- 
ing. Fits any regular Mason 
Jar. Spout is sealed with a pat- 
ented cap Fine for milkshakes 
or other mixed beverages. 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) for 
Crown Utility Closure to: 


Crown_Cork Specialty Corp., 
Dept. O, Decatur, Illinois. 


Tombstone 


RYU T Ey Senvine Marble and Granite Memorials 


é of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
1] 
— 

















95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
comm paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 


American Memorial Co. Dept. ASO, Atlanta, G>. 





In One Simple 
Easy Operation 
814, Lbs. 


and Labor with a 
MonTAMowWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% Ibs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1070 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 







Mows and Trims Lawns| 













Don’t Gamble with your Savings 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


in case you enter a hospital on account of 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


The New Family —_ 
Hospitalization ; 
tects your entire family: 


Costs only 3B‘ a day poe 
adults, 1'/2« @ doy for 


children. 






‘ 

; 

FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT ’ 7 
Hospital Room and Boardupts . . $6.00 


Operating Roomupte ..... 

X-Ray Examinations upto. . . . . . « « $10.00 

Laboratory Examinationsupte . . . . . « $10.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

POOR. 5 ce 8 eee 8 

Emergency Accident—Dispensary upto . . . $6.00 

Loss of Limbs, sight, etc., or loss of life up te . $500.08 
Maternity indemnityupte . . . . »« » ww / 
Identification Service upto 382. 2... ww es $100.00 
Don’t let hospital bills wipe out your life savings 
in a few weeks. Be protected against hospital bills 
in case sickness or accident strikes you. Under this 
new Family Mutual] plan, you will be able to pay 
your hospital bills resulting from sickness and 
disease or bodily injury. You may choose any 
hospital in the United States. Benefits for children 
are one-half those paid to adults. 

DON'T DELAY— MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


FAMILY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. WILMINGTON 99, DEL 
Cate | 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. Dept. P-1 
601 Shipley St., Wilmington 99, Del. 

Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hosptialization Pian. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
en 
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PROTECTION PLUS 





SPRAY WITH 









Black Leaf 40 is deadly 
to destructive soft-bodied 
sucking insects, but it 
spores mony beneficial 
insects which prey upon 
those destructive to 
plants. “A little goes 
a long way” — One ounce 
of Black Leaf 40, plus 
soap, makes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid-spray. 
Buy only in factory- 
sealed packages to in- 
sure full strength, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 
LOUISVILLE 2 . KENTUCKY 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


SOFT, SMOOTH HANDS. 








keep skin soft with fragrant, 
mildly medicated CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment. Buy at 
your druggist’s today! 





INVENTIONS ARE BOOMING | 


C(R)ASH IN! 


But before risking money on costly Patents ask for 
booklet... 

““ULTRASCOPE-PROTEX PREVIEWS’ 
the Hi-Speed Patent Super-searches 


which give you Prior Inspection with 
Protection! 


PATENTS DE-PENDING INC. 


505, 1947 BROADWAY, N.Y. C., N.Y. 
















CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Also 
furnished with post hole 


a clutch pulley for 
belt work 


Service in Your Area 
A very modest investment 
will start you in the business 
of supplying a@ custom spraying 
service to homes, estates, farms, 
dairies, factories, hotels, resorts and 
others in your area. With John Bean 
high pressure sprayers you spray faster and better, at 
lowest cost. There is big demand for custom spraying 
service. Profits are assured by fast work and low cost 
of materials. 
KILLS WEEDS... SPRAY LIVESTOCK 
Eliminate Flies and Mosquitoes 

These are only a few of the jobs you will do. Protect 
fruit trees, spray shade trees, rid gardens of insect 
pests, eliminate flies from homes, parks, factories, 
restaurants. Disinfect buildings, barns, poultry houses, 
etc. Good profits, low costs. Equipment now available. 
Write for full information today. 


JOHN BEAN 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 











Books 


Earthbound Hero 


What sticks in one’s mind about any 
book by Feike Feikema is the jacket 
blurb about Feikema himself. He is six 
feet nine inches tall, we are told, and 
one of six brothers, the shortest of whom 
is six feet three. 

As a writer, however, Feikema has 
not yet reached the height promised by 


an earlier novel, This Is The Year. 
There is vigor in his new book The 
Chokecherry Tree (Doubleday, New 


York: $2.75), but an undisciplined vigor 
which rears up in exaggerations and wal- 
lows in earthiness simply for the sake of 
being earthy. 

The Chokecherry Tree is the story 
of Elof Lofblom, a slow-thinking country 
boy who dreamed of being recognized 
someday as a great and successful man. 

Failure. Elof flunked out of col- 
lege and, unable to get a job, hitchhiked 
home to become a clerk in his father’s 
general store. Still he held on to the 
dream. He started a correspondence 
course in accounting and tried to read a 
novel one of his professors had recom- 
mended when he was still at State. Fi- 
nally in desperation he tried door-to-door 
selling. When he failed at that too, Elof 
came home for good. He married a con- 
venient farm girl, became a filling station 
attendant and gradually swallowed the 
bitter dose that he would never be any- 
thing else. 

Elof himself is not especially inter- 
esting. He rings false because the author 
often puts his own understanding into 
Elof’s sluggish brain. But Elof’s strug- 
gle rings true. It is a universal experi- 
ence—the decline in expectations, the 


Harvest. Steinbeck found Russians hospitable, 


gradual acknowledgment of little 
that they will always be little men. 

In telling Elof’s story, Feikema de- 
scribes with careful realism the prairie 
countryside and the life of a prairie com- 
munity. One gets the impression that his 
sympathy for the Elofs of the world stems 
from a great personal struggle to break 
away from his own environment, to be 
more than a little man. 


men 


Pictures of Russians 


Drinking Suissesses (whatever they 
are) in a bar in New York, John Stein- 
beck, the novelist, and Robert Capa, the 
photographer, cooked up a trip to Rus- 
sia. They would go there, they decided, 
to report and photograph the private life 
of the Russian people. 

To their surprise they were permit- 
ted to travel freely in Russia. What they 
found out is reported and pictured in A 
Russian Journal (Viking, New York: 
$3.75). It is not a spectacular book but 
it is an eloquent argument that the Rus- 
sian people are not very different from 
people everywhere. 

In fact the Russians they describe 
are particularly nice people—simple, vig- 
orous, confident and hospitable. 

Free Speech. Nor do they, except 
for a worshipful attitude toward Stalin, 
appear any more politically conscious 
than Americans. Certainly they do not 
appear as intimidated by secret police as 
previous books have led us to believe. 
During a dinner given by Russian writ- 
ers—at least one government official was 
present—Steinbeck heard a spirited an- 
nouncement that a writer should be free 
to write what he feels like writing. 

Steinbeck does not record these facts 
as a defense of Russia; his book is opin- 
ionless to the point of bloodlessness. 
They come out in a wealth of factual re- 
porting of what he saw and heard. Much 





Robert Capa 


(SEE: Pictures) 


hard 


working. 
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Amazing Relief for 


TORTURED 


Dogs and Cats 





D ick 
SKIN ITCH: on’t be too quick to 


blame fleas, mange, diet, 
if pets itch—scratch continually. 2 to 1 it’s 
““FUNGITCH,” fungus infection discovered by noted 
veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick. Much like athlete’s 
foot, it itches painfully—soon develops dandruff- 
like scales or mouldy-smelling brownish-edged sores 
around tail, on paws, back or underbody. Dr. 
Merrick’s SULFODENE applied externally stops the 
itching in minutes—clears up scales and sores in a 
few days. Generous treatment $1.00 in stores or 
order direct—address below. 


EAR CANKER: If pet repeatedly 


rubs ear on floor, 
etc., shakes head or holds it in a stiff, unnatural way, 
examine ears carefully. If hot—sensitive—musty- 
smelling, you know it’s ear canker (otitis). Apply 
Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme at once. Simply 
squeeze Creme from handy metal tube into the 
affected ear. Creme contains wonder-drug Ty- 
rothricin, Works swiftly to relieve pain, remove 
causes and promote healing of ear canker. Don’t 
Jet your pet suffer another day. Only $1.00 per tube 
at stores or order direct from BROOKFIELD 
LABORATORIES, Dept. E-188 BROOKFIELD, ILL, 


BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for bunions instantly 
ift painful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunions! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


GOLDMINE IN YOUR ATTIC! 


Old phonograph records are more valuable now that the 
Petrillo ban is on. Collectors will pay $100 for certain 
old ones. Do you have records by Henry Burr, Collins- 
Harlan, Caruso, Homer, Galli-Curci, Negro bands, 
classical, old Victors or Columbias? You can sell your 
old records for good prices by advertising them for 
only 13¢ each in the lecord Changer Magazine. Over 
50,000 records were advertised last year. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample copy $.35. Write today. 


The Record Changer, Det. P 125 LaSalle St. N.Y.C. 27, N.Y. 


e@Comes in POWDER and BIS-KIT 
form. Both contain red squill; are 
safer around farm animals and pets. 
POWDER, 75¢; BIS-KITS, 35¢ and 
$1.00. If unavailable from your 
druggist or seedsman, order direct; 
adding 15¢ for mailing and han- 
dling. Money-back guarantee. The 
K-R-O Company, Spring field, Obio. 
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of his book is concerned with the war 
devastation. Stalingrad particularly is 
memorably described—the acres of rub- 
ble, the people living in holes under- 
neath it and coming up in the morning 
clean and hopeful to go about their work. 

Death & Fear. There is much 
tragedy—young girls on a collective farm 
dancing with one another because all the 
men are dead, a small boy trotting to the 
cemetery to “visit” his father. 

There is also apprehension about 
America. “Will America attack us?” the 
people asked fearfully. “Do the Ameri- 
cans want war?” Steinbeck doesn’t 
think the Americans want war. Neither, 
says his book, do the Russians. 


Inside Goebbels 


method of going 
through captured German files was 
unique. They dumped the contents on 
the floor and sent the filing cabinets off 
to Russia. Among the mass of official doc- 
uments dumped were 701,000 typewritten 
sheets of great historical importance. 

They were trod on, partly burned, 
and eventually gathered up by a junk 
dealer to be sold for scrap. A customer, 
impressed by the fine quality of the pa- 
per, bought the batch, began to read it, 
and was shocked to discover that his 
scrap paper was in fact the personal 
diary of Joseph Goebbels. 

This is the publisher’s version of the 
origin of The Goebbels Diaries (Double- 
day, New York: $4). The Office of Alien 
Property, to which the original manu- 
script belongs, is more cautious about its 
origin and authenticity. 

Whether faked or actual, The Goeb- 
bels Diaries is fascinating reading. It has 
enough evidence to hang Goebbels 20 
times, and it is the most enlightening ex- 
planation of nazism ever written. 

Psychologist. Like many U.S. ad- 
vertisers, Goebbels believed that “prop- 
aganda must always be essentially simple 
and repetitious.” Less skilled Allied 
propagandists played into his hands. Ev- 
ery time we mentioned unconditional sur- 
render or promised to reduce Germany to 
a minor nation, German morale rose by 
degrees. Goebbels’ great fear was that 
we would blame the Nazi Party rather 
than all Germans and thus fan discon- 
tent into rebellion against the party. 

Goebbels was also vain, pompous 
and heartless. He brags about the cheers 
that followed his speeches, chortles over 
his friendship with Hitler, and gleefully 
points out quarrels between Hitler and his 
other ministers. 

Goebbels was chiefly responsible for 
the persecution of the Jews; his frenzied 
hatred for them is horrifying to read. 

Besides exposing Goebbels the man, 
his diaries shed new light on the war. 
We learn of the effectiveness of the Ger- 
man secret service, the reasons France 
fell, the success of the Allied air raids. 

Most unsatisfactory thing about the 
book is that it ends in 1943 before the 
invasion of Europe. After all his evil 
gloating, it would have been nice to see 
Goebbels squirm. 


The Russian 
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BRING Céfe AND Geauly 


TO YOUR LAWN WITH A 


WHIRLWIND 


POWER MOWER 






Junior Model, 

available with 

2-cycle or 4-cycle 

gasoline engine. 

The Rotary-Scythe 

Suction-Lift WHIRLWIND 

will do these things for your lawn 

1. Cut grass and weeds of any height, in any 
condition, allowing tender grass to breathe 
and thrive. 

2. Mulchify clippings into fine humus for the turf. 

3. Trim under low shrubbery and close to 
trees, walls, fences, etc. 

4. Cut on both forward and backward travel. 

See your dealer for a WHIRLWIND 


demonstration, or write for literature. 
Address Dept. P-55. 







WHIRLWIND CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS 


3707 RICHARDS ST 
NOW IN OUR 17TH YEAR 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Tube Given With Each Order 
Send This Ad 


EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 
NON SKID, ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED DEMONSTRATORS 


Slightly used, some like new 
Postiwely not recaps 


x’ 
32x6-10...,. 
7.50-20HD . , - 
7.50-20 8 PLY MILITARY SUPER $13. 39 


4 million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
aie yy Mail Orders. Le 
Receipt of Check or Money Order 


STANDARD TIRE 


834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 


The blade with 


the money-back 
GUARANTEE! 










All about goats and goat milk In big, ilus- 
trated monthly magazine. Sam copy 25c. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY year sub- 
scription only $1 (regular $2 & year). Book- 
let, ‘Primer for DURNAL rs’*", FREE on 
sequent DAIRY GOAT JOURNA Dept. 890A, 
c umbia, M °. 





Shine ’em Faster, Better, Cheaper 


The Home Valet belongs in 
every home for all the fam- 
il Ideal for all types of 
shoes. solids, 2-tones, 
whites! Strong 
s cast alumi- 
i num. [De- 


adjustable. 
SATISF 







75 ae 
27955 


Extra with 
C.0.D. orders. 


J. M. CRIMMINS 


Specialty Sales P 


226 Jacoby Street 


and agents’ 
inquiries invited 


Norristown, Penna. 
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Refrigeration Is Vital To This 
Illinois Mink Ranch Owner 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


Dependable refrigeration is doubly im- 
portant in raising mink, points out L. D. 
Trabert, owner of the Trabert Mink Ranch, 
Elgin, Ill. Food must be held unspoiled, or 
an entire herd can be lost. After slaughter- 
ing, pelts should be frozen until they can 
be processed. 

To protect his investment, Mr. Trabert 
bought Frigidaire Refrigeration from Art 
Wolff Refrigeration Sales and Service, 
Frigidaire Dealer in Elgin. ‘All the equip- 
ment in my mink ranch was the best,” 
says Mr. Trabert, “so I purchased the 
best in refrigeration.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment 
you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
F RIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, usefulitems from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, ‘‘How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotion Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. 





















Men and Women wanted 
to place self-selling coin machines in stores, 
hotels, filling stations, etc. New machine earns 


up to $6.00 .;weekly—costs only $10.50. We 
furnish supplies and machines for nuts, gum, 
candy, stamps, scales and amusements. Free 
details of tested selling plan. 


Write Dept. K, Parkway Machine Corp., 
623 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


Here's RELIEF For 
ITCHING of ECZEMA 


Soothing, specially medicated Resinol, 
the famous ointment that daily gives 
blessed relief to countless sufferers from 
itching, burning skin—some say it seems 
like magic. Ask your druggist. The cost 
is small—relief is great. 


en 


Crosman "Bullseye” PISTOL 












Adjustable ‘‘power 
without powder'’ for 
accuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type 
and weight; single-shot; .177 cal.; 

rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. At dealers; literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 
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Tracy for President 


State of the Union (M-G-M.-Liber- 
ty Films) is a fast-paced, no-political- 
holds-barred film version of the Pulitzer 
Prize play which may have been sug- 
gested by the career of the late Wendell 
Willkie. 

The movie boldly calls Republicans 
Republicans and Democrats Democrats, 
insists that neither labor nor management 
is above reproach, and chastises U.S. 
voters for laziness and indifference. 

Spencer Tracy plays the Presiden- 


down of the struggle of two women for 
one man makes the movie a bit vague, 
but it doesn’t do any serious damage to 
the plot. In fact, up until its final scenes, 
State of the Union is an A-1 show. 

But in these last reels, director-pro- 
ducer Frank Capra, for perhaps the first 
time in his career, lets a film get com- 
pletely out of hand. Tracy is supposed to 
be making a coast-to-coast announce- 
ment of his candidacy. A few disillu- 
sioned words from his wife make him 
realize he has sold his political principles 
down the river. He snatches at the micro- 
phone, babbles a confession into it, de- 
nounces his colleagues, and is cheered to 
the echo by the radio technicians, who 
have suddenly turned into “the common 





The wifely touch. Hepburn picks over Tracy’s vest and politics. (SEE: President) 


tial aspirant who is too honest to get 
along with the machine politicians. Kath- 
arine Hepburn is the loyal wife who 
sticks pins in him whenever he shows 
signs of getting too inflated for his own 
good. (“You know he’s a great man and 
I know he’s a great man but my bad days 
are when he knows he’s a great man.” ) 
Angela Lansbury is the newspaper owner 
who puts the power of the press behind 
the Tracy campaign. 

Tracy and Hepburn are fine, and so 
is Van Johnson as a columnist turned 
press agent. But the movie twists itself 
into knots trying to justify the presence 
of Miss Lansbury. Because she is obvi- 
ously too young and good-looking to be a 
big-time publisher she attempts to put 
conviction into her role by playing it as 
if she were made of reinforced concrete. 

She cracks her whip with a vicious 
sneer that should be the envy of the lion 
tamers of the world. Also she is so im- 
placably businesslike that most movie- 
goers will find it hard to believe that she 
and Tracy are having a passionate affair, 
and that that is why Miss Hepburn is up- 
set so much of the time. This toning 


Go prepared to find the finale pre- 
posterous and you'll enjoy State of the 
Union. The stars get top-notch support 
from Adolphe Menjou, as a political mas- 
termind, and Lewis Stone, who registers 
strongly as Miss Lansbury’s father. 


Psycho Floppo 


The heroine of Winter Meeting 
(Warners) is a repressed spinster-poet 
in love with the memory of her father. 
Its hero is a Navy lieutenant who wants 
to become a priest but thinks he’s not 
good enough. 

When these two frustrated people 
meet, it’s in the script that they'll fall in 
love. But do they live happily ever after? 
With the screen’s super-sufferer Bette 
Davis as heroine, the answer is inescapa- 
bly no. After weeks of agonizing over 
their respective problems, she sticks to 
spinsterhood; he enters the priesthood. 

Miss Davis plays the troubled poet 
with her usual intelligence and 
nating nervous mannerisms. Newcomer 
James Davis, the would-be priest, seems 
a little awed by his part, the camera and 
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PIN-WORMS 
GO! 


New Treatment 


Gets Real Results 


Mother—don’t let your child suffer 
a single needless minute of dis- 
tress with Pin-Worms! 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that an amazing number of chil- 
dren (and grown-ups, too) may 
be victims of Pin-Worms—often 


without suspecting what is wrong. 
So watch out for the warning signs 
—especially the tormenting rectal 
itch. Because now you can and 
should do something about it! 

A highly effective way to deal 
with this ugly infection has now 
been made possible. It is based on 
a new, Officially approved drug 
principle. This drug element is the 
vital ingredient in P-W, medically 
sound Pin-Worm treatment de- 
veloped in the Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son laboratories. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms. So if you sus- 
pect Pin-Worms, ask your drug- 
gist for a package of JAYNE’S 
P-W right away, and follow the 
directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 


EAR. 

EXTRA MONEY 
IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how 
much money you can earn collecting 
new and renewal subscriptions for 
PATHFINDER. No experience nec- 
essary—nothing for you to buy. For 
complete details mail this coupon 
NOW! You'll be glad you did. 
See eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
® PATHFINDER, Department W-3 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” 
Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 








Please tell me all about your spare time 
subscription plan. 


DMP. ccs ccebabessatasnetane taaweae 
a tate 


MAY 5, 1948 











Miss Davis. (Warners weren't impressed ; 
they quietly dropped Davis’ contract 
after the film’s finish. ) 

But the quality of the acting could 
hardly make or break this film adaptation 
of Ethel Vance’s novel. Its major fault 
is a weak, dragged-out plot, too much 
talk and not enough action. 


Mature Rides Again 


About a year and a half ago, Victor 
Mature impressed moviegoers in his first 
cowboy role (My Darling Clementine). 
Critics, used to seeing him walk through 
slick-haired matinee idol parts, were sur- 
prised at his new-found acting ability. 
Fury at Furnace Creek (20th Century- 
Fox) proves that Mature’s competence in 
Clementine wasn’t just chance. 

Mature plays the black-sheep son of 
an Army general. When he learns that 
his father has been accused of selling in- 
formation to the Indian band credited 
with wiping out Fort Furnace Creek, he 
turns sagebrush detective. His sleuthing 
uncovers the real culprit, clears his fa- 
ther’s name. 

All the film’s other characters fall 
into the stock frontier mold. The villain 
(Albert Dekker) leers and sneers; the 
heroine (Coleen Gray) casts coy glances. 
But Mature’s lusty acting, the excellent 
photography and fast action make Fury 


a Grade-A Western. 


Stull Worth Seeing 


I Remember Mama (Irene Dunne, 
Oscar Homolka). This heart-warming 
story about a Norwegian-American fam- 
ily should please everybody. 

Gentleman’s Agreement (Greg- 
ory Peck, Dorothy McGuire). An impor- 
tant film about anti-Semitism that almost 
deserves the Academy Award it won. 

A Double Life (Ronald Colman, 
Signe Hasso, Shelley Winters). For his 
role Colman copped an Oscar. 

Sitting Pretty (Clifton Webb, Rob- 
ert Young, Maureen O'Hara). A minor, 
but really funny movie about the baby- 
sitting business. 





Successful switch. Victor makes a com- 


petent cowboy. 


(SEE: Mature Rides) 





PAINT YOUR CAR 
with WY PE £335 


nog NEW AUTO ENAMEL 


You ) 


GET BEAUTIFUL MIRROR-LIKE 2: - 
FINISH THAT LOOKS LIKE, 
SPRAY JOB! ONE QUART 
DOES ENTIRE JOB!. MASKING 
At last—you can pant — 
our car with WYPE for #777; 

-95 and get a beautiful, 
high-gloss finish that 
rivals an expensive, pro= SPRAY 


E ON Instead «Brushing? Spraying 













Copyright 1948, Wype C: 
Trade Mark Reg. = 


|Win $2,500 Cash!) $2,500 Cash! 


$5,000 Cash Prizes in All 


Win $2,500 in cash by 
writing the best letter 
telling your experience 
with Wype! 


Just 3 Easy Steps 


1. Write a letter on: “My 
Experience with Wype.” 
2. Enclose with letter one 
of following: The sales 
check or receipt you got 
when purchasing Wype: 
or the powder puff you 
used to paint your car: or 
& reasonable facsimile of 
the Wype can. (When 
you order direct, we send 
official entry blank—our 
dealers also have blanks.) 
3. Mail to us. 


$5,000 CASH Given 
Away! 


1st Prize. $2,500.00 Cash! 
2nd Prize. .$500.00 Cash! 
3rd Prize. .$250.00 Cash! 
5 Prizes, ea. .$50.00 Cash! 
100Prizes, ea.$10.00Cash! 
100 Prizes, ea.$5.00 Cash! 


Anyone May Wint 


The letters considered 
best by judges get the 
Prizes! Decisions of 
judges final. Duplicate 
awards in case of ties. No 
entries returned. All en- 
tries must be postmarked 
before midnight June 30, 
1948, and received before 
July 14, 1948. Full de- 
tails at dealers or write us. 

























on over any other color, 
enamel or lacquer. y 


’ 
You're SAFE When 
You Paint with WYPE! 
TESTED BY 
U. S. TESTING CO., Inc. 
Leading Scientific Testing Laboe 
ratory—Report No. 87496, Jan. 
5, 1948—and found to con- 
form to the claima and guar- 
antee of the Wype Corpora- 
tion. U.S. Testing Co. conducts 
scientific tests for world’s fore- 
most organizations and is ac- 
cepted as the leading authority 
on such tests. Before you buy 
any automobile paint, ask for 
proof that it has passed tests by a 
nauonally known testing labora- 
tory. Remember the valueof your 
ear! You can TRUST Wype. 


See Your Dealer 


or Order Direct 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
just send us a postcard. We'll 
ship C.O.D. Just pay mailman 
for Wype, plus postal charges. 
Or send remittance wich order 
and WE pay postage. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Order WYPE Today! 


9 POPULAR COLORS: 
Black Brewster (dark) Green 
Red Jewel (light) Green 
Maroon Washington (dark) Blue 
Gray Monticello (light) Blue 

Sun Beige (Light Tan) 


Ali $3.95 per Quart 


ALE Mayo Baton Rouse, Lae 
Sell WYPE Rosenfield Co.; Buffalo, N. Y.: J. N. 
Adam & Co, (and Niagara Falls, 
Y.); Chicages Goldbiatt’s 15 Department Stores (Goldblatt's Depart- 
ores, also, at Joliet, IlL, Hammond, Ind., Gary, Ind., South Bend, 

; Cincinnati: Fair Store Co.; Cleveland: May Co.; Dallas: Sanger 
Inc.; Denver: May Co.; Ft. Wayne: Wolf-Desssuer Co.; Ft. 

y. C. pling Co.: Kansas City, Me.: Jones Store Co.; Les 
Angeles: May Co.; Louisville: Kaufman-Straus Co.; Memphis: B. 
Lowenstein & Bros.; Milwaukee: Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: Montgomery Fair Store; New Orleans: Maison Blanche 
2.; Philadelphia: Lit Brothers; Richmond, Va.: Miller & Rhoads, Lne.; 
St. Lowis: Famous-Barr Co.; St. Paul, Minn.s The Golden Rule; San 
Antonio: Joske’s of Texas; San Diego: Whitney's; Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Dey Bros. & Co.; Toledo: Lion Dry Goode Co.; Youngstown, 0.1 
Strouss-Hirshberg Co., and many other leading merchants, Phone or 
Visit your favorite today! 


WYPE CORP., Dept. 51-E, 2214 Dolman St., St. Louis, Ma. 























































Now you can go 
where you please, 
mix in every group 
with perfect confidence. No one will no- 
tice your hearing correction. Few ever 
guess you wear a light-weight, powerful new 


> Maico Atomeer oJ 


| hearing aid when the amazing Secret-Ear | 
hides your hearing loss. Thousands enjoy 
| this new security. You can, too. Learn how | 

surprisingly easy. Mail this ad with your | 
| name and address. 
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PF-5 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis | 
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Renee new Hudson Lektrik Paint 
Gun has revolutionized modern-day 
painting. Now, you spray the paint on 
—smoothly, evenly—in hours less time. 
Merely fill the jar... plug in... paint 
like a professional, easily and beauti- 
fully. Get your Hudson Speedway Paint 
Gun today at paint, hardware, lumber 
dealers or department stores. 


¢ | . FINGERTIP CONTROL 


Speedway Paint Gun has ad- 
justable sprayheads and di- 
rectional nozzle for painting 
up, down, sideways or straight 
ahead. Cuts fatigue. No mess 
or bother. 

101 DIFFERENT USES 
Practical for every home and 
farm use—a “must” for hob- 
byists. Lifetime investment, 
complete with motor and guar- 
anteed $34.95 (a little higher 
in western territories). 











U.S.A. © A Hudson Sprayer for Everyone Everywhere 
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| About Face 


Mother’s Day was once a lure 
For sentimental purses, 

To shoot the works for dear old Mom 
With fancy gifts and verses... 


But now [ know this is not so, 
And nevermore will quibble; 
Since Junior’s one month old today, 
I, too, am e-li-gible! 
—Helen G. Sutin 
7 . . 
Let’s at least make certain the U.S. 
air program isn’t of the hot variety. 
e e ° 





Man reaps what he sows, excepting 

the amateur gardener. 
7 oo — 

A casual observer might conclude 
that Russia’s Berlin policy is an accident 
policy. 

* 7“ 7 

Another Communist dream is that 
everyone eats but no one cooks. 

* 7. . 

Joe Stalin is a native of Georgia, 
Russia—which makes him just another 
Georgian who sees red on civil rights. 

. * * 
A penny taxed is a penny yearned. 
a e 7. 
The Third Party seems determined 
to leave its Marx on America. 
* - ° 
A pledge in time saves wine. 
e 7 e 

If Paul Hoffman streamlines ECA 
machinery as much as his firm did the 
1948 Studebaker cars, Europe won’t know 





whether its aid is coming or going. 
” * eo 
Every May Day the Russians air out 
their dirty Lenin in public. 
e +. e 
Southern California fishermen report 
that sardines that stayed away all last 
year returned in unprecedented numbers. 
They'll probably be canned for playing 
hookey. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a profes- 
sor. This man had always been studious. 
and he liked to study and learn. But one 
day he discovered that in all his knowl- 
edge he knew very little about foreign 
languages. 

So he started studying languages and 
perfecting his own native English. For 
years he studied hard and finally learned 
to speak eight different languages per- 
fectly. 

Then he got married and seldom got 
in a word edgewise! 

Moral: Men are born free, but often 
marry. 

—Chal Herry. 
° a am 

Presidential candidates can now go 

into their May poll dance. 


Gen. Clay has said that any nervous 
Americans in Berlin can leave. Isn’t any- 
body going to help nervous Americans in 
the U.S.? 

e . e 

In these days of communism scares, 
the errors the Reds make often go un- 
noticed—except in Cincinnati's ball park. 

_ . . 

The Latins would like the U.S. to 
cement good-neighborliness with a “hand- 
outs across the border” policy. 

. . . 

Britain’s football teams may 
have American coaches—excellent place 
for the Tea formation. 


e e e 


soon 


Oil is essential for war, but more 
essential to pour on troubled waters. 
e J 
Some men are known by their deeds 
—others by their mortgages. 


Quips 

You'd think that totalitarians would 
get on to themselves. None are tougher 
than Hitler’s gang of dead-end kids, and 
they certainly came to a dead end.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

o o +o 

We don’t know that a bombing plane 
capable of rounding the globe would be 
necessary, unless we have it in mind to 
knock ourselves out.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

* . * 

The Michigan lad who gave away 
$1,500 of his grandmother’s savings to his 
friends has a bright future as a New 
Dealer.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

e = 

Scientists say there is nothing else 
like the new “radioactive cloud which 
kills anyone coming in contact with it”— 
unless it’s that stinky strangler of the 
bus-riding public, the dying cigar.— 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

e e . 

Now Harried Harry has the Republi- 
cans worried—for fear he might not run. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 





“_and you never know what they'll be 
up to next.” 
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ANN PILtspury, 

Box 500, Dept. M2-18 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Here’s 50c in coin, for which please send me (postpaid) 
your Treasure Chest of Baking Delights, containing 40 
of your famous recipes plus 40 unusual menus. 


ur Best with 


(please print plainly) 
NAME__ ; AEE eee ee ae ee 
oe : eked 


City : STATI ae 
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